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“JUDGE NOT.” 


BY JANE WEAVER. 


*¢T pon ’r like Mrs. Stewart at all,” said Emma 
Huntley, as the door closed on two morning visi- 
tors. ‘She has such a loud voice and rude 
manner. How different from her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Penrose!” 

‘¢Mrs. Penrose is certainly the most lady-like,” 
replied the mother, quietly. ‘‘But we must not 
always determine from appearances.” 

“You don’t mean,” answered the daughter, 
in some surprise, ‘‘that you prefer the rude Mrs. 
Stewart to the elegant Mrs. Penrose?” 

“Not altogether,” said Mrs. Huntley, smiling. 
“A fine manner is assuredly a great accomplish- 
ment: and of two ladies, equally meritorious in 
other respects, the one who is well-bred is unde- 
niably the most deserving. But there is such a 
thing as a finished behavior being accompanied 
with a cold and selfish heart; as a rude exterior 
often conceals a noble and generous soul.” 

‘‘And you think our visitors are of this de- 
scription?” 

“You are too hasty in your conclusion again,” 
said the mother, with another smile. ‘All I 
wish to impress on you is charity, and to refrain 
from judging your neighbors. You pronounce 
against Mrs. Stewart because her manner is bad, 
and in favor of Mrs. Penrose for her graceful 
politeness. Now both these qualities are mere 
outward ones, so to speak, and though not without 
value, are less important than those of the heart. 
As yet you know neither of our neighbors well 
enough to tell accurately what these latter are. 
It was against your hasty judgment that I pro- 
tested.” 

“You may be right, mamma, and I suppose 
you are, for you are older and better and wiser 
than I am,” said Emma, fondly kissing her parent. 
“But if, as I have read, the qualities of the soul 
become imprinted in the face, and developed in 
the manner, then Mrs. Penrose must be, after all, 
the best of the two.” 





“IT never knew general rules to apply to all 
cases,” answered Mrs. Huntley. ‘And I doubt,” 
she continued, ‘‘whether your principle is cor- 
rect. It is certain that some of the worst people 
that ever lived have been the handsomest and 
most fascinating, while others, the very best of 
their kind, have been plain-looking.” 

Here the conversation stopped. But it was 
not long before an incident occurred, which de- 
veloped the characters of the sisters-in-law in 
their true light. 

Not far from the elegant residences of the 
Huntleys, Stewarts and Penroses, was a row of 
meaner houses, where day laborers, widows, and 
others of the poor lived. One day a little boy, 
about two years old, the only child of a bereaved 
wife, was run over by a careless carman and so 
seriously injured that he died that night. 

The news of the accident spread immediately 
throughout the vicinity. Among the richer neigh- 
bors Mrs. Penrose heard it first. She listened 
to the tale, as told by an affrighted servant, but 
though she well knew the widow’s poverty, and 
though the distance to the house of affliction was 
but a step, she contented herself with saying how 
unfortunate it was, and what a shocking affair, 
but did nothing. 

Not so Mrs. Stewart. The moment she heard 
of the disaster, she flew to the side of the half 
frantic woman, who sat wringing her hands by 
the bed-side of the crushed child, while a dozen 
poor neighbors looked on. The first inquiry of 
Mrs. Stewart was if any one had gone after a 
physician, and, on receiving a reply in a nega- 
tive, she sent for her man servant, and despatched 
him immediately for a surgeon. When the medi- 
cal man came, it was Mrs. Stewart who filled the 
place, which the agonized mother could not: it 
was she who afterward watched by the little suf- 
ferer until he died; it was she who prepared him 
for the coffin, furnishing one of her children’s 
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most elegantly worked frocks; and it was she who 
paid, out of her private purse, the undertaker’s 
bill, and the charge at the cemetery. It was 
she, too, who consoled the almost heart-broken 
mother in this sudden and awful affliction. 

In a word, Mrs. Stewart proved herself a kind- 
hearted and thoughtful neighbor, who allowed 
no differences in station to interfere with her 
human sympathies, but who felt as warmly and 
acted as energetically for this poor widow as for 
the wealthiest. 

Mrs. Penrose, if the sufferer had been one of 
her intimate friends, or even a rich neighbor, 
would, perhaps, have gone to her assistance; but 
the indigent woman, in a back alley, could not 
enlist her sluggish heart. 

When Mrs. Huntley heard of the accident, 
which was not until the next day, she heard also 
of the different conduct of the two sisters-in- 
law. 

‘*Now, Emma,” she said, ‘‘ you see how wrong 
we should have been, if we had judged our new 
neighbors from their appearance.” 

‘Ah! mamma, you are always right, and I am 
always wrong,” said the daughter. ‘‘But who 


would have thought that Mrs. Stewart’s awkward ? 
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manner could be united with so much benevolence 
of heart?” 

‘When you become older, my love,” replied 
the mother, “you will learn that it is often those 
who have the kindest feelings, that possess the 
rudest exteriors. Such persons are so engrossed 
with the useful in life, that they fall into the 
error of neglecting the mere ornamental. Mrs. 
Stewart, I suspect, is one of this kind.” 

‘But Mrs. Penrose. How can such a polite 
and elegant woman be so heartless? I almost 
detest her.” 

‘‘Hush, my child. Let us hope that there has 
been some mistake here, and that, had she known 
all, she would have gone to relieve the sufferer 
too. You know we heard nothing of the accident 
till all was over.” 

“But Mrs. Penrose did. ‘She was the very 
first to hear of it.” 

“Then, if we are certain on that point, silence 
is our best course. When you can’t speak well 
of a person, Emma, say nothing. Remember, 
there may be always something behind, which 
you have not heard, and it is wisest and fairest 
in consequence to be charitable. In other words 
Jupex Nor.” 
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BY W. LAFAYETTE HUBBELL. 





List the pwan loudly swelling, 
Proudly swelling, 
As it breaks upon the ear, 
Hark the notes so gladly breaking, 
Madly breaking, 
As they ring the vaulted sphere, 
Higher, higher, 
And yet higher, 
Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
“ Excelsior.” 


Where the tempest’s wrath is sleeping, 
Calmly sleeping, 
Nursing fury for the blast, 
Where the Storm King erst reposes, 
First reposes; 
When the elemental war is past, 
Higher, higher, 
And yet higher, 
Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
“ Excelsior.” 


Where the lightning’s livid flashing, 
Vivid flashing, 
Lights the lurid hue of storm, 
Where the thunderer’s chariot rolling, 
Trolling, rolling, 





Mocks the elements with scorn, 
Higher, higher, 
And yet higher, 
Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
: “Excelsior.” 


Where the god of day is lighted, 
Daily lighted, 
At the architectural shrine, 
Where the stars are nightly burning, 
Brightly burning, 
In their circling march divine, 
Higher, higher, 
And yet higher, 
Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
“Excelsior.” 


“Upward—onward”—ceaseless winging, 
Tireless winging, 
Through the shoreless space of Time, 
“ Lofty—loftier”—light unceasing, 
Flight unceasing, 
As it wings the realms of Rhyme, 
Higher, higher, 
And yet higher, 
Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
“Excelsior.” 
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BY MES. CAROLINE STARE. 





Ir was on a dark and stormy evening, in Feb- 
ruary, that Dr. Mordaunt was disturbed from a 
short nap after the fatigues of the day, by a 
sharp ring at the bell. 

**I do hope, my dear, that is not a call for 
you,” said his wife, who was sewing near him. 
“After having been out all last night, and the 
greater part of this tempestuous day, you ought 
to take some rest.” 

“‘That depends, however, upon the urgency of 
the call, Ellen. When you consented, my dear 
wife, to marry a physician——” 

The doctor was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant. 

‘¢A woman is in your study, doctor, and wants 
to see you.” 

Dr. Mordaunt left the room, and entering his 
office was somewhat surprised to see a respect- 
able Irish woman, whose husband he had attended 
the preceding winter in his last illness. 

‘Why, Biddy, what on earth brings you out 
this terrible night?” 

‘Ah! doctor, well may you ask the question, 
sure its no slight matter would make me trouble 
you the night. But you see, I was doing a day’s 
washing for Mrs. Barnard, as keeps the boarding- 
house in street, yesterday; ah, sure, she’s 
the hard-hearted woman. Weil, sir,” she said, 
remarking the impatience expressed in the doc- 
tor’s countenance, ‘‘a poor dying cratur of a 
woman, with a sweet, darling child of about three 
years of age, was fetched to her door from one 
of the foreign vessels. She is an honest cratur 
whoever she is, for she made Mrs. Barmard un- 
derstand, in her lingo, that she had but little 
money and no friends, but want to take a cheap 
room for a short time. The mistress answered 
her as short as might be, saying, ‘she did not 
keep house for vagabond foreigners,’ and bid her 
be off wid herself. I was jist going home, sir, 
and the thoughts of the poor, lone cratur’s being 
turned into the street at that hour of the night 
was jist too much for meself, so I told the coach- 
man to drive to my place. Sure am I she is 
a lady; and her sweet, darling child, it would 
melt the heart of a stone to see her waiting and 
watching by the sick mother. The mother is 





very bad the night, so I left a neighbor wid her 
her till I could see you, sir, about her.” 

‘Well, Biddy,” said the doctor, ‘+I cannot but 
admire your humanity in taking in the poor 
woman—I will come and see her at once.” 
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‘¢God bless you, sir—I’ll away home as speedy 
as possible—my mind misgives me the poor cratur 
will not last long.” 

The physician returned to his wife, who, on 
hearing that it was a call of charity, no longer 
opposed his going out. 

On a low bed, in a small but clean room, lay 
the poor foreigner. She was apparently in the 
last stages of consumption. Her glassy black 
eyes rested despairingly on her child, who lay in 
its sleep the image of childish loveliness. One 
little arm was thrown around her mother’s neck, 
the other pillowed her head, and as the physician 
gazed on the high brow, glossy curls and delicate 
features of the infant, he murmured, 

‘¢She has been nurtured in a far different scene 
from this—I wonder who they can be!” 

His skill soon ascertained that the mother 
could not be saved, and she was so utterly pros- 
trated as to be unable to make any communica- 
tion as to her family or friends. The doctor 
prescribed a cooling drink and returned home. 

The next day the worthy physician, now accom- 
panied by his wife, who had been much interested 
by his account of the family, called again. The 
mother was dying, and strove in vain to make 
herself understood by the sympathizing couple. 
She took the hand of her child and placed it in 
that of the lady. The mute appeal was under- 
stood, and drawing the child to her bosom and 
kindly caressing it, the lady answered the appeal 
thus affectingly made. The mother’s eye bright- 
ened for an instant, but a sudden spasm con- 
vulsed her features, and in a few moments she 
breathed her last. 

The child, breaking from Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
embrace, threw herself upon her mother’s body, 
‘¢mamman, chere mamman,” she said, pressing her 
lips to the cold mouth of the corpse. The sudden 
chill terrified her, and uttering a loud cry, she 
buried her head in the pillow. 

Tears streamed down Mrs. Mordaunt’s face, 
as raising the sobbing child from the pillow, she 
strove by her caresses to soothe her. Gradually 
the little one ceased her sobs, and addressed Mrs. 
Mordaunt in a sweet, childish voice. Neither Mrs. 
Mordaunt nor her husband understood French, 
but they endeavored to comfort and reassure the 
little girl. 

A hasty consultation now took place between 
the worthy couple. 
$ “I fear, my dear Ellen, you are undertaking a 
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serious charge, in thus assuming the care of this 
little foreigner. Your health is delicate, and our 
little Henry requires all your care.” 

**My dear William, what I could I do? The 
mother’s appeal was not to be resisted. I thought 
of my own boy, and-——” 

«Well, well,” said the doctor, ‘“‘something may 
yet turn up that will not render it necessary. 
We may find something that can give us a clue 
to her birth. Both the mother and child bear 
the stamp of gentle blood.” 

But on examination of the trunk of the de- 
ceased no papers were found. The few articles 
of clothing were of fine and delicate texture, and 
a small box containing a bracelet was found 
among them. On examining it carefully, the 
doctor discovered a spring under the clasp, and 
on pressing it a miniature of a young and hand- 
some man in regimentals was discovered. The 
dress was that of a French officer: but no name 
or initials were engraved on it. On showing it to 
the child, she exclaimed, ‘‘mon papa, mon papa,” 
and covered it with her kisses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt now took the little 
girl to their own home. The child was at first 
frantic at being taken from her mother, but when 
introduced to Mrs. Mordaunt’s nursery, she was 
soon soothed and pacified in the society of little 
Henry. 

A week passed by. The little girl had made 
them understand that her name was Rosalie, but 
did not seem to know her surname. 

The story soon spread among the doctor’s 
acquaintance, and various surmises and much 
wonder was expressed ‘‘that a man who was far 
from being rich, and who had already a child to 
provide for, should be so imprudent as to burthen 
himself with a foreigner.” ; 

Among others a French lady of the name of De 
Courcy heard the tale. She had been married 
many years, but was childless, and on hearing of 
the French orphan, she resolved at once to visit 
it. 
The child was delighted at hearing again her 
native language, but beyond expressions of love 
for her mother and wishes for her return, she 
could give no account of her origin or friends. 
Her beauty, grace, and winning manners greatly 
interested Mrs. De Courcy. She returned home, 
and soon persuaded her husband to allow her to 
take the child. 

Mr. De Courcy was an intelligent, good tem- 
pered man, very fond of his pretty wife, but so 
much engrossed by his mercantile avocations as 
to have but little leisure to bestow upon her. 
He consented to her adopting the child, thinking 
that the education of the little one would serve 
to dissipate many hours of ennui of which his 
wife complained. 





The great responsibility of 


undertaking this charge he never bestowed a 
thought upon. 

The little girl was brought tc her new home, 
and various costly toys and trinkets presented 
her, to win her love and reconcile her to being 
separated from her little playmate. Of a sweet, 
affectionate disposition, the little creature soon 
attached herself to her protectors. At first Mr. 
De Courey had advertisements inserted in dif- 
ferent foreign papers, describing the child and 
the miniature in her possession. Butas months 
rolled away, and no claimant made their appear- 
ance, he at length resolved upon adopting her. 
Her winning, artless manners and affectionate 
disposition, joined to a most intelligent, fearless 
cast of mind, had not only won his love, but in a 
measure his respect. He was himself a strictly 
upright man in all his dealings, and on discover- 
ing in the child the germ of a noble, truthful 
disposition, that no fear of punishment or love 
of reward could swerve, he felt a deeper interest 
in her than mere personal grace or beauty could 
have inspired. 

Years passed by, and the child had grown from 
a lovely infant into an intelligent, beautiful girl. 
She had been placed at one of the best schools, 
and every advantage that wealth or affection 
could bestow lavished upon her. Mrs. De Courcy 
loved her for her sweet disposition, her grace and 
beauty, and her pride was gratified by the admi- 
ration she excited. Then, too, her own vanity 
was soothed by the praise bestowed upon her 
exceeding kindness and generosity in having thus 
adopted one who had no claim upon her. But 
she did not appreciate the powerful mind that 
was gradually developing itself. Not so her hus- 
band. Every new trait of character in this gifted 
being was marked and appreciated; and when the 
lovely girl, her eyes sparkling with exultation, 
presented him the highest prize awarded by her 
school, we doubt whether any successful mercan- 
tile enterprize ever gave him half the real plea- 
sure that he experienced at that moment. 

Although much attached to his wife, he could 
not but feel that she was much his inferior in 
mind and ability. But Rosalie’s talents were of 
a high order, and to his own surprise he found 
in her conversation a resource that he had not 
supposed it possible a woman could afford. 

The happy days of her girlhood glided past, 
and the eighteenth anniversary of Rosalie’s adop- 
tion by Mr. De Courcy was celebrated by a ball. 
Many were the lovely forms that graced that 
entertainment: but Rosalie’s brilliant beauty 
bore the palm. She was encircled by a crowd 
of young men, all vieing for a word or glance 
from the young heiress. An old gentleman stood 
conversing with a young man in one corner of 
the room. 
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**Mordaunt,” he asked, ‘‘why are not you one 
of yonder group?” 

None can admire Miss De Courcy more than 
I do, sir, but I cannot compete with the gay flat- 
terers around her. And then a poor physician 
would have little chance of winning the smiles of 
one, whose attractions might prove fatal to his 
own peace of mind.” 

The old gentleman gazed earnestly at his young 
friend, and saw that painful emotion was con- 
cealed under the appearance of indifference. 

“Miss De Courcy’s early obligations to your 
family,” he said, ‘‘ought to ensure you a cordial 
reception. She has a most amiable as well as 
beautiful countenance; and I shall be sadly dis- 
appointed in her if the chance that has thrown 
fortune at her feet, should render her ungrateful 
to those who were the means of having her res- 
cued from the most abject poverty.” 

*“*Do not attribute such unworthy feelings to 
Miss De Courcy,” eagerly exclaimed the young 
man. ‘She has ever maintained the most friendly 
and cordial intercourse with my family. Since 
my father’s death, my poor mother, ever delicate, 
has become a confirmed invalid, and the most 


approval of her charity. But it was only by the 
bed-side of the suffering that he seemed to meet 
her with feelings of pleasure. In the gay ball- 
room, or still more dangerous atmosphere of his 
mother’s house, Henry’s manner was cold and 
reserved; and Rosalie, deeply hurt by his appa- 
rent indifference, endeavored to stifle the feelings 
of interest with which he inspired her. 

Many were the splendid proposals of marriage 
that she received, but she gave a cold denial to 
all; and when Mr. De Courcy pressed her for a 
reason, she answered him by an affectionate 
caress, and declaring ‘‘that as he made her home 
so happy, why should she wish to leave him.” 

But a change came over the fair fortunes that 
had so long blessed her. Mr. De Courcy was 
deeply involved by the failure of a commercial 
house. He endeavored in vain to retrieve him- 
self. He grew desperate, and losing his wonted 
judgment, he embarked his all in one speculation. 
The speculation failed, and he was a ruined man. 
He returned home late at night stunned by his 
misfortune. A heavy weight seemed pressing on 
his brain; and when Rosalie rushed into the 
) parlor, where she was summoned by a terrified 





devoted daughter could not have shown herself; domestic, she found him senseless on a sofa. 


more attentive than has Rosalie De Courcy. I 
deeply regret, sir, that my manner should have 
given you a different impression. But the truth 
is,” he said, with a forced smile, ‘that my pride 
is such that I could not bear to be thought a for- 
tune hunter. I have my own way to make in 
the world, and hope to win a position by my 
efforts.” ; rr 

“TI admire your spirit, my dear fellow,” said 
his friend, ‘and hope to live long enough to see 
you one amongst our eminent physicians.” 

The young man smiled, and was about to reply, 
when his attention was claimed by a gay young 
friend, who insisted upon introducing him to his 
sister. 

Rosalie, although by no means displeased with 
the admiration so freely offered her, was not 
spoiled by it. Her heart was as affectionate, her 
intellect and self-knowledge as strong as ever: 
and never did she turn away from the tale of 
sorrow or distress. She had conversed much 
with Mrs. Mordaunt about her unhappy mother; 
and never did she pass the sad, pale face of a 
poor beggar, or see the imploring looks of her 
young offspring, without recollecting that from 
such a fate she had been rescued; and her heart 
and purse were alike open to the call of humanity. 

In many of her visits to the poor and suffering 
sick, she encountered Henry Mordaunt. In her 
plans for their relief she was aided by his judg- 
ment and advice; and no fulsome compliment or 
flattering speech from her gay admirers, ever 
gave her half the happiness afforded by his cordial 


> Medical advice was at once summoned; but all 
in vain. He lingered for a few hours, and then 
expired. Mrs. De Courcy sunk beneath so ter- 
rible and unexpected a blow. For weeks was 
} she stretched on a bed of sickness, and it was 
owing to Rosalie’s devoted care that she ever left 
it again. 

Now it was that the true beauty of Rosalie’s 
character displayed itself. She very soon learned 
the utter ruin of their fortune; and rousing her- 
self with an effort from the anguish caused by 
the loss of her dear father, she exerted her energy 
in the support of his afflicted widow. 

Now it was that she felt the value of Henry 
Mordaunt. No longer cold and indifferent, he 
was ever at her side. He encouraged and sus- 
tained her, and when moments of uncontrollable 
} agitation would come, he soothed her by his 
heartfelt sympathy. He would have persuaded 
Mrs. De Courcy and herself to come at once to 
his mother’s house. But Rosalie had already 
formed her plans. She removed into a small 
house, and arranged it as comfortably as pos- 
sible, and then proceeded to put her project 
into execution. She went to her friends and 
announced her intention of opening a school. 
She met with much sympathy; and on her re- 
turn home one day, announced to the astonished 
Mrs. De Courcy that she had secured twenty 
scholars. 

Rosalie opened her school, and it required all 
the energy of her character to sustain her under 
her trials. Mrs. De Courcy’s weak mind had 
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been soured by her misfortunes, and poor Rosalie, 
fagged by her day’s labors, was met when evening 
came by the peevish complaints or unavailing re- 
pinings of her companion. Mrs. Mordaunt was 
her best friend; and Henry had poured forth the 
passionate love no longer concealed by his pride. 

Rosalie, touched by his devotion, pledged him 
her faith. But theirs must necessarily prove a 
long engagement, as Henry had still to secure a 
permanent support by his profession. 

One afternoon, as Rosalie was resting from her 
labors, Henry walked in. His countenance was 
much agitated, and it was some moments before 
he could command himeelf. 

‘* Rosalie,” he said, ‘‘I have this afternoon re- 
ceived an offer which I hardly know whether to 
accept or reject. My friend, William Metcalf, 
has just returned from the West. He has pur- 
chased a large farm in the vicinity of a thriving 
town. His father owns nearly half the township, 
and they both declare that it is the very place 
for a young physician to establish himself. The 
prospect is flattering; but I cannot ask you, 
dearest Rosalie, to be mine upon the mere chance 
ef success. And how can I leave you—you who 
have so much to sustain?” 

‘Go at once, my dear Henry,” was Rosalie’s 
prompt reply, ‘‘and do not let me have the addi- 
tional burthen ef feeling that I have marred your 
success in life. With God’s blessing on our 


mutual exertions we will meet again, and believe 
me, our future life will be all the happier for 
having struggled through the clouds that now 
surround us.” 

Henry looked at her a moment in silence. 
‘*You are a noble creature, Rosalie, your courage 


is greater than mine. But I will take your ad- 
vice, and trust to the future for my reward.” 

They parted. But Rosalie’s heart sunk within 
her. She had been accustomed to look forward 
to his evening visits as her only source of happi- 
ness, and no wonder that her courage failed for 
a time when deprived of this happiness. But she 
felt that these feelings must not be indulged in. 
Her school was increasing in numbers, and she 
devoted herself to her scholars. 

Much wonder was expressed by the gay world, 
at the firmness of character that the trials of life 
developed in a creature so delicately nurtured as 
Rosalie had been. Many were the daily morti- 
fications she encountered. Capricious parents, 
requiring impossibilities to be effected for their 
children; and in others the purse proud arro- 
gance that although lavish in display, deemed it 
not beneath them to try and beat down poor 
Rosalie’s terms. Our heroine met the absurd 
requisitions of the capricious with a sweetness of 
temper that disarmed them, and the arrogance of 
wealth quailed before the dignity of her manner. 





Five years of toil passed by. The school 
was now so large as to require s more spacious 
house. Mrs. De Courcy once more rejoiced in 
large rooms, and the luxury of a warm bath, 
which she had daily pined for, was again at her 
command. She could not but be sensible that 
it was entirely owing to Rosalie’s exertions that 
she again enjoyed these comforts. Her health 
was very delicate, and she had not strength of 
mind sufficient to sustain the sacrifices that her 
loss of fortune had brought upon her. Her sel- 
fishness increased with her bodily weakness, and 
she had no compassion for anything but her own 
suffering. 

But Rosalie’s good-temper never failed. She 
devoted all her leisure hours to the invalid, and 
would listen to no remonstrance from her friends 
on the subject. 

“Do I not owe her all and more than a child’s 
affection?” was her indignant answer to one who 
ventured to hint at the utter selfishness Mrs. De 
Courcy displayed. ‘‘She gave me a mother’s 
care and affection, and I would lay down my life 
in her service.” 

Her school flourished, and the best governesses 
and masters were now employed. Still her gene- 
ral superintendance was required, and her pale, 
grave, though still lovely face was ever welcome 
to her scholars. 

Letters were frequently received from Henry. 
But they were not always cheerful. The first 
two years were spent in fruitless endeavors. But 
fortune ever smiles on those who are not daunted 
by trials; and ‘after the night the morning 
cometh.” Mordaunt’s skill gradually became 
known, and his spirits rose with the first gleam 
of sunshine. He went on steadily in his career, 
and patient after patient were added to his list. 
The town had now become a most flourishing 
one. It was situated on a navigable river, and 
not only the comforts, but many of the luxuries 
of the eastern cities were transported thither. 
The enterprize of its inhabitants showed itself 
in the steamboats that were seen passing to and 
from the busy wharf; and smiling faces, and 
open, happy countenances were proofs that pros- 
perity was with them. 

Two travellers were passing down the main 
street, accompanied by one of the inhabitants of 
the town. 

‘‘Whose house is that?” said one of them, 
pointing to a neat mansion of grey stone, around 
whose piazza flowering vines had been trained. 
“It is really the prettiest place your town can 
boast of.” 

“That is the residence of Dr. Mordaunt, a 
gentleman who formerly lived in your city. He 
has now gone East, and it is said intends bringing 
a bride back with him.” 
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*T knew his father, but had lost sight of the 
gon. Does he stand well here? His father was 
@ most excellent man.” 

**He is the best physician we have in the 
place, and is very popular. There was some 
talk of sending him to Congress, but the doctor 
had sense enough to decline. He will make a 
fortune in time.” 

Henry had indeed left his Western home to 
claim Rosalie as his bride. He arrived in the 
city, and hastened to her residence. She was in 
great affliction. The grave had closed over Mrs. 
De Courcy, and Rosalie mourned for her with the 
truest affection. 





Some months after Henry’s return he stood 
before the altar, with Rosalie at his side. The 
solemn words were uttered, and they received 
the congratulations of the friends who had ac- 
companied them to the church. They left at 
once for their Western home, accompanied by 
Mrs. Mordaunt. How happy that home was it 
is needless to say. 

Two monuments bearing the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. De Courcy, attract the admiration of 
visitors to Cemetery; and the tale of the 
orphan’s gratitude is often repeated to strangers 
by those who knew and valued her. 
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BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


How long will thy murmur 
With voices of Summer 
Mingle as now? 
While the green mossy shore 
Bends like a shadow o’er 
Thy shining brow! 
Softly the fair sunlight 
Over thy waters bright 
Throws its white beam: 
Meekly the sky above 
Mirrors its eye of love 
In the clear stream. 


Through the long years agone 
Hast thou been floating on, 
Silent, serene, 
With the same glance of light 
Over thy wavelets bright— 
Thy banks of green. 
Sitting upon the shore, 
Gazing thy waters o’er, 
Musing and lone— 
Canst thou not to my heart 
Softly some tale impart 
Of ages gone? 


Ere the pale-face had come 

From his far distant home, 
Fearless and brave, 

Or the fair blue-eyed girls 

With their long waving curls, 
Smiled o’er the wave; 

Ere the proud father bore 

To a lone stranger shore 
Youth’s unbent form, 

That o’er the infant brow 

Freedom’s own breath might flow, 
Joyous and warm; 


Ere the fond mother gave 
From the cold, cheerless wave, 





One parting sigh, 
For her fair girlhood’s home, 
Never again to roam 
*Neath its blue sky ;— 
In the deep forest shade 
Thy waters softly played, 
With the pure light 
Streaming with glance of love 
Through wreathing boughs above, 
Golden and bright. 


Meek flowerets lulled to rest, 

Rocked on thy heaving breast, 
Closed thy blue eyes, 

Dreaming all pleasant dreams, 

Bathing in golden beams 
From the fair skies. 

And the dark Indian maid 

Through the deep forest shade 
Glided along, 

Twining the blossoms fair 

In her long flowing hair, 
Trilling a song: 


Over thy tiny waves of blue 

Floated her frail cance, 
Graceful and light; 

To the fair azure skies 

Looked up her soft dark eyes, 
Flashing and bright, 

In the pure white-winged cloud, 

In the Heaven’s gloomy shroud, 
Or the clear gem 

Peeping with eye of love 

*Mid the fair host above, 
Night’s diadem ;— 


In the meek wild flower’s eye, 

Or the wind’s solemn sigh, 
Wafting its breath— 

In her deep, guileless heart 
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Where Love’s own tones would start, 
Even till death ;— 

Read the dear maiden there 

Of the Great Spirit’s care, 
Saw she his face— 

Heard she his whisper low 

In the calm streamlet’s flow, 
Blessing her race? 


Ages with silent tread 

Onward their course have sped, 
Bearing the brave— 

Bearing the young and gay 

From thy fair shores away, 
To the lone grave. 

Long since the Indian maids 

Went from their forest shades, 
To a far home, 

No more with glances bright 

Over these waves of light 
Gaily to roam. 


And the proud Chief—for him 

Grew the bright sun more dim— 
Life’s beacon star— 

Palely he sank to sleep, 

Not one his fate to weep— 
Near, or afar. 

Now forms of light and grace, 

Now beauty’s witching face, 





Bend from thy shére: 
Tones musical and free 
Float in their mirth and glee, 
Thy waters o’er. 


River—how long shall gleam 
*Neath the sun’s golden beam, 
Thy waters fair? 
How long the flowerets stoop, 
And the pale lilies droop, 
Tn beauty here! 
Smile over the eyes that now 
Gaze on thy shining brow, 
Loveful and bright, 
Voices whose tones of mirth 
Tremble in music forth, 
Joyful and light— 


Fair hands that twine the flowers 
Plucked from thy shady bowers, 
. For love’s warm breast— 
Feet that with tread of fawn 
At Summeéf?’s rosy dawn 
Thy turf have prest— 
All these shall pass away; 
Still will the sunlight play 
Warmly and bright; 
Still kiss thy wavelets stream, 
Smiling with silvery beam, 
And glance of light, 





PLEASURE’S QUEEN. 


BY FRANK LEE. 


Way art thou here amid the gay, 

The wildest in the throng, 
Thine eyes as bright as night star’s ray, 
Louder as speed the hours away 

Arise thy laugh and song. 


Jewels are flashing o’er thy brow 

Like stars on a snowy cloud; 
A spell-touch’d group around thee now, 
Each whispering the glowing vow, 

He dare not breathe aloud. 


There be many here to envy thee, 
Many a lady proud! 
There be fairy forms with long curls free, 
But none with thy grace and witchery 
Amid this mirthful crowd. 











And yet amid this gleesome crowd 
Despite thy laughter’s tone, 

Despite thine air and mien so proud, 

Despite thy song so gay and loud, 
Thy heart is sad and lone. 


I knew thee in thine early hours, 
When life was not as now! 
Thou’rt mourning o’er its faded flow’rs, 
Thou’rt wand’ring in its trampled bowers 
Despite thy laughing brow. 


And thou hast learned ’tis woman’s lot 
To keep the love-faith long, 

To suffer grief, yet show it not, 

To love madly and be forgot, 
Yet hide thy bosom’s wrong. 





JULIA. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Love ty she is as a white moss-rose, 
That fresh in the dewy garden blows, 
Lovely and fair as a star-lit stream, 
Or the music heard in a happy dream. 








Pure is her soul as the lakes so bright, 
That lie in the hills and kiss the light; 
In the lap of the hills so old and grand 
In the fastness-heart of her native land. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE. 


BY ELLA 


Pretry Alice Carrington! how lovely she 
looked, as she sat and puzzled and pondered 
over the letter in her hand—alternately gazing 
out of the window, or beating time on the carpet 
with the tiniest of feet. A muslin morning dress 
of various light colors seemed just the thing to 
set off her pure skin of almost dazzling fairness; 
and it fitted admirably the faultless proportions 
of that sweet figure. Through the open window 
came the hum of youthful voices and peals of 
silvery laughter from the balcony below; for 
Ally Carrington sat in the large hotel of a gay 
watering-place, pondering over her dilemmas, 
and wondering if her puzzled ideas ever would 
arrange themselves in any definite form. Thus 
ran the letter: 

“T have basked in the sunshine of your pre- 
sence until, fairly dazzled by its rays, I could 
not lift my eyes to the happiness to which I 
have dared to aspire. When alone—free from 
that benumbing spell which seemed to chain my 
tongue, and paralyze every faculty—I have only 
remembered the sweet, angel-like nature that 
sympathizes ever with sorrow, and lost sight of 
that ‘might and majesty of loveliness’ that I have 
seen reprove, oh! so witheringly! the approaches 
of sin and guilt. Alice! ’t were folly to say that 
I love you: every glance has shown it—every 
word has breathed in broken numbers the one 
unending monotony, unceasing as the song of 
the ocean waves—every action has told the same 
old tale. Answer me, Alice, for I am weary with 
waiting—although willingly would I serve seven 
years for thee, my Rachel! and yet seven more. 
But let not these mild eyes gaze sternly back 
over the blotted record of the past—look to the 
future, Alice, and pardon, and hope.” 

Poor Ally! No wonder that she pondered; 
alone in the world, with no guardian or adviser 
but a married sister, she was seldom allowed to 
forget that she was the possessor, in her own 
right, of fifty thousand dollars—a sum magnified 
by rumor to at least three times the reality. 
Many had sought her for this golden charm, but 
Alice remained cold to their words of love; and 
suitors began to despair of ever sharing with her 
the wonderfully magnified fifty thousand. 

People were somewhat afraid of her, too; not- 
withstanding that she had been brought up in 
the very atmosphere of fashion, by such a sister 
as the exclusive Mrs. Ravensham, Alice seemed 
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to walk among the gay triflers by whom she was 
surrounded with the cold purity of a vestal virgin 
—her snowy garments scarcely touching theirs 
as she passed. She was “the saint,” and perhaps 
she rather liked to be thus looked up to and 
worshipped. In her the sweetest of natures was 
joined to firm religious principles; she had but 
little in common with the rest of the world—the 
gay world; and devoted to her poor, her church, 
and her prayer book, she seemed doomed, like 
many a lovely flower, to bloom her young life 
away unseen. 

But lately there had been a change; the statue 
had smiled into life beneath the touch of that 
skilful sculptor, Love—and Alice came forth 
from her hermitage and mingled with the world. 
“Now,” thought her sister, ‘‘she really will 
marry,” and the match was all that could be 
desired. Handsome, intellectual and fascinating, 
Harvey Edwards seemed born to be a conqueror 
on any field that he chose to enter; and his 
known wealth and high position were with Mrs. 
Ravensham sans reproche. 

Alas! for poor Alice; as people who have 
sharper eyes or finer smelling organs than their 
neighbors, are very apt to see and smell dis- 
agreeable things, so our young vestal began to 
make the discovery that her hero was not alto- 
gether a saint. Kind friends were particularly 
vigilant in opening her eyes to this unwelcome 
fact; and could she have believed all their state- 
ments, poor Harvey would have stood before her 
a monster of iniquity. They literally tore his 
character to threds; and when nothing more re- 
mained to be done, they employed themselves in 
tearing these threds into others still smaller. 

No words of love had passed between them as 
yet; such a thing seemed almost as preposterous 
as it would seem to us Americans to be told that 
we were free. So that when Alice gave him cold 
words and colder looks, Harvey thought himself, 
at first, very ill-used; but after a while he grew 
more accustomed to it, and began to think it the 
natural consequence of her saintship. How could 
she, from the height of her immaculate goodness, 
look upon a poor sinner like himself with any 
thing but contempt? Ifa stray ray of sunshine, 
in the shape of a smile, now and then played 
around him, he modestly thought it quite as 
much as he deserved, and humbly adored at the 
shrine of his patron deity. 
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With very little persuasion Alice had accom- 
panied her to a gay watering-placé, very much to 
her sister’s surprise; and thither Harvey Edwards 
soon followed them. His feelings, however, could 
not always be restrained within just such a mea- 
sure; and they had now boiled over into the letter 
that has so puzzled Alice. She sat there for a 
long time, finally, however, the little head gave 
an ominous shake, and she took out a gold pen 
and a dainty sheet of paper, and wrote a refusal 
as mildly as possible. 

«*I dare not marry you,” she said, ‘I have not 
sufficient reliance on my own goodness to do it; 
and I can only pray that when you do marry, it 
will be one who, with greater strength of cha- 
racter, will love you as fondly as I do.” 

‘Just as she had finished Mrs. Ravensham 
entered, leading a pretty child. 

«1 have brought Willie to see you,” said she, as 
she glanced at her sister’s burning cheek, ‘but I 
am afraid that we are both somewhat de trop.” 

“Oh, no,” said Alice, faintly, ‘come in.” 

Mrs. Ravensham saw in a moment how matters 
stood. 

** Now, Alice,” said she, ‘‘there is no use in 
denying that you have had a proposal from 
Harvey Edwards—I only hope that you have not 
been foolish enough to refuse him?” 

The silence that followed was answer enough. 

**I do think,” continued her sister, ‘that you 
are the most provoking girl! Here was family, 
fortune, intellect, appearance, everything! What 
more could you possibly want?” 

** Goodness,” said Alice, in a low tone. 

‘*A saint, you mean,” replied her sister, ‘‘and, 
let me tell you, that you will never find.” 

There was a silence for sometime, and then 
Mrs. Ravensham continued, 

“I don’t believe, Alice, that you ever will 
marry—you are entirely too fastidious.” 

**T hope,” said Alice, smiling, ‘that you are 
not anxious to get rid of me.” 

To conceal her embarrassment she began to 
fondle Willie; but that unappreciating baby set 
up such a cry of distress that his mamma imme- 
diately bore him off to her own apartments. 

Alice could plainly see that her sister was both 
disappointed and hurt; and very much disposed 
to consider herself miserable, she sat with her 
head bowed on her hands until tears slowly 
trickled through the slender fingers. 

Miss Edwards, on entering her brother’s room 
somewhat suddenly, found him in rather a de- 
plorable condition. He was leaning on the table 
in # state of silent misery; and in the open letter 
beside him his sister recognized Alice’s hand- 
writing. 

“Has that little witch then refused you?” she 
asked. 





**Do not speak so, Kate,” replied her brother, 
JT don’t wonder at it, I’m sure.” 

But J wonder at it,’’ returned his sister, ‘I 
have no patience with people who set themselves 
up for saints, ‘and frown at all who do not reach 
their standard of goodness! And for a Miss Alice 
Carrington to refuse Harvey Edwards is, let me 
tell you, a very impertinent thing.” 

‘*T am afraid, my dear sister,” said her brother, 
with a sad kind of a smile, ‘‘that you will find a 
great many Peter Bells in the world who will see 
nothing more in me then a plain yellow primrose, 
in spite of your own flattering opinions.” 

, “But what.is the cause of herrefusal?” con- 
tinued his sister, ‘“‘was there anything that she 
could possibly want which you have not?” 

Her brother smiled as he told her to read the 
letter. 

‘¢¢ Dare not marry you!’ So then she con- 
siders you a sort of monster who wants taming, 
and she has not courage enough for the under- 
taking!” 

‘Don’t fly in a passion, Kate,” said Harvey, 
for his sister’s eyes were flashing ominously, 
‘¢ Alice has probably heard of my former follies, 
and she is so pure and perfect that I can well 
imagine the horror with which she must regard 
one like me.” 

‘But you have not touched a card in how 
long?” said his sister, ‘‘and you frequent no 
more clubs, and spend nearly every evening at 
home.” 

“Harvey,” said Miss Edwards, after a short 
pause, ‘‘this girl really loves you, and if you are 
80 foolish as to care anything about her you shall 
have her yet!” 

‘“*My dear Kate,” said her brother, with an 
incredulous smile, ‘‘has Aladdin’s old lamp been 
discovered among the kitchen rubbish? Or has 
the benevolent fairy taken another lease of life, 
and come to offer you three wishes? Don’t you 
remember that, when we were both children, I 
wanted Mrs. Arming’s India shawl for an awning 
to my boat, and you, perfectly unabashed, step- 
ped up to that lady and requested the loan of it? 
Depend upon it, you will find this a much more 
difficult undertaking.” 

**Leave it all to me,” said Kate; and with a 
knowing toss of the head, she went in search of 
Mrs. Ravensham. 

Now there is so much in that peculiar way of 
saying ‘‘leave it all to me,” that it inspires hope 
even when hope is gone. Harvey Edwards knew 
his sister’s disposition of old, and he felt certain 
that she would do something. 

Mrs. Ravensham was soon found; and being 
quite of the young lady’s manner of thinking, 
the two soon came to an understanding. Here 
were a couple really attached to each other, and 
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actually rendered unhappy by Alice’s absurd 
notions. It was concluded that an attempt to 
touch her feelings might possibly succeed; and 
under the auspices of Miss Edwards it was soon 
noised about in the house that some particularly 
magnificent tableaux were in preparation for the 
evening. 

Then began a scene of preparation forthwith. 
Queens and princesses that. were to be rushed 
through the house in a state of excitement, col- 
lecting all the jewelry that they could lay hands 
on for the royal crowns—flowers were in demand 
—and white dresses rose fifty per cent. But 
these festivities were confined entirely to the 
young people; and spinsters and dowagers re- 
solved to criticise most unmercifully. 

Alice was walking demurely through one of 
the shaded paths from the springs, her sun-hat 
hanging to her arm by its blue ribbon strings, 
and her eyes bent pensively upon the ground, 
when a whole bevy of eager performers inter- 
cepted her walk. 

‘Oh, Alice!” exclaimed one of them, ‘you 
really must be an angel—there is not another in 
the house!” 

‘Be an angel?” repeated Alice, considerably 
perplexed. 

** Yes,” pursued her companion, ‘‘you are just 
the very one. Weare to havesome tableaux this 
evening, and the whole community have elected 
you for the character of an angel.” 

“TI believe that you must excuse me,” replied 
Alice, somewhat coldly, ‘*I have no desire to 
mingle in these gayeties.” 

‘Of course not,” said one of the younger ones, 
in a disappointed tone, “Alice is always so proud 
that she spoils all our pleasure.” 

**sRemember, Alice, that the heiress of fifty 
thousand dollars cannot always do asshe pleases,” 
whispered her sister in passing. 

Alice reflected a moment, and then consented 
to do what was required of her. 

*sIt is not much,” said the one who had first 
spoken, ‘we will dress you, and all that you 
have to do is to stand where we place you, and 
look as we tell you.” 

“In other words, be a good child and do as 
I’m bid,” said she, with a smile; but her mind 
was occupied with other things, and retiring to 
her own room, she gave scarcely a thought to 
the evening. 

Eight o’clock was the time announced for the 
commencement of the wonders; and at that hour 
the drawing-room was crowded with eager ex- 
pectants on tip-toe, who watched the curtain and 
declared that the time had long ago expired. 

At length the thick screen, which every one 
recognized as a mammoth table-cover from the 
dining room, was drawn aside, and displayed the 





beautiful scene from Marmion where Constance 
de Beverly is brought back to the convent to 
hear her doom. Over the curtain was written: 


ad While on her doublet breast 
She sought to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion’s falcon crest.” 

. 


The shrinking figure of Constance, as the monk 
lifts the page’s cap from her head, and the rich 
carls fall over her shoulders, was so beautifully 
represented that peal after peal of applause re- 
sounded through the room, and visibly discom- 
posed the performer—one of the youngest and 
prettiest debutantes in the house. The curtain 
went down, and the blaze of light was hid from 
view. 

Next appeared a scene from Pickwick, which 
threw every one into convulsions of laughter; 
and then there seemed an almost endless pause. 

When the curtain was again drawn aside every 
one was at first mute; and then followed whis- 
pers as to what it meant. ‘The Game of Life” 
was written over the curtain; and in the blaze 
of light they distinguished a small table, on one 
side of which sat an individual whose identity 
was at once recognized, but whose name is not 
usually mentioned to ears polite. Being repre- 
sented by one of the greatest scamps in the house, 
the character was considered particularly appro- 
priate. Opposite to him was seated Harvey Ed- 
wards, with care-worn face and anxious looks, 
about to commence the game of life. 

Near by, surrounded by a perfect radiance from 
innumerable candles, stood ‘‘the good angel,” 
with sweet, imploring face, and arms that seemed 
wooing him from that dark influence. No one 
had known that Alice Carrington was half so 
beautiful. A robe of gossamer white floated 
around her slight figure, and her lovely, light 
brown hair was falling down through the thin 
veil that seemed to envelope her like a mist. 
A pair of silver wings were fastened on either 
shoulder, and as those sweet eyes beamed ten- 
derly upon the young gambler, she looked like 
some delicate creation of a poet’s dream. Harvey 
Edwards was gazing intently upon her—appa- 
rently under the influence of that gentle spell; 
and the good angel seemed about to triumph. 

The audience were in raptures; the performers 
neither moved nor breathed; and Alice Carring- 
ton’s admirers felt their enthusiasm rekindled 
without once thinking of her fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

“I want you to take a part, to-night, Harvey,” 
said Miss Edwards, to her brother. 

‘«What part? that of the discarded suitor?” he 
asked, somewhat bitterly, ‘I have no heart for 
these things now, Kate—were Alice to act there 
might be some inducement.” 
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“She will act,” replied his sister, ‘‘and it 
is for that very reason that I wish you to join 
us.” 

In spite of his former assertion, Harvey now 
began to show signs of retreating, but his sister 
was firm; and it was entirely through her agency 
that the audience had the pleasure of seeing him 
about to play at stakes with the Evil One. 

Alice was entirely dressed, silver wings and 
all, before she knew that she was to play the 
part of good angel to Harvey Edwards; but it 
was now too late to retreat, and as they had 
anticipated, the peculiar circumstances of the 
case brought an expression of softness and ten- 
derness to her lovely face that was almost angelic. 
Harvey Edwards could have sat gazing upon her 
forever; but the scene had already been unusually 
long, and the curtain was now drawn over the 
performers. 

A genuine outbreak of enthusiasm almost pre- 
vented them from seeing that the enchanted 
corner was again a blaze of light, and again the 
angel stood before them. But her beautiful head 
was drooped—her arms hanging beside her in a 
state of utter abandonment—and the silver of 
her wings seemed tarnished. The gambler no 
longer gazed toward her, but with eyes fixed 
upon the fatal cards, sat playing a desperate 
game with the prince of darkness—the stake his 
own soul. The expression of despairing sorrow 
on the sweet face of his good angel was unheeded ; 
he played on, forgetful of her presence. 

The last scene represented the good angel, 
with outstretched wings, just soaring away from 
the scene of despair; and in the last look upon 
the object of her care beamed forth a love and 
sorrow too great for mere stage acting. 

Alice had been very much excited. It was the 
truthfulness of the positions they had assumed 
that brought forth all the finer points of her 
nature, and threw into the representation that 
life-like beauty which gave so much force to the 
coloring. She felt a tenderness toward Harvey 
Edwards that almost startled her; and frightened 
at the revealings of her own heart, she sought to 
quiet its tumultuous beatings in solitude. 

Other tableaux followed; but none bore the 





palm from “The Game of Life,” and numerous 
were the inquiries for the missing angel, but she 
was not to be found. 

In a far-off corner of the grounds, nearly con- 
cealed by the thick trees, among which her white 
dress gleamed like a web of light, sat Alice Car- 
rington—her hand tightly clasped by one who 
had been bold enough to intrude himself upon 
her solitude, Yes, Harvey Edwards ‘saw the 
advantage that he hac gained, and determined 
to follow it up. Tenderly and respectfully he 
pleaded his cause, and the soft eyes of “the good 
angel” were not averted. 

‘*Be my good angel through life, dear Alice!” 
he urged, ‘‘you alone can keep me from the 
temptings of my own heart—yon alone are per- 
fect.” 

** But you forget,” said Alice, archly, ‘*that the 
good angel has just failed—if I could not keep 
you from selling yourself to the Evil One, what 
success can I expect in less important things?” 

‘Ah, but that was only a story,” he pleaded, 
‘thad it been reality, you know that I would have 
gone with you, dear Alice,” . 

Alice shook her head doubtfully, but she did 
not withdraw her hand; and encouraged by this 
condescension, Harvey actually dared to kiss it. 
Even this caused no very violent explosion; and 
surprised and delighted to find his angel growing 
quite earthly, he declared his resolution of re- 
maining upon his knees.until she promised to 
take him under her surveillance for life. What 
could Alice do? She had refused him only that 
very morning, but there really seemed to be a 
fate in it; and so—she scarcely knew what she 
said, but the next moment the gentleman had 
left his knees, and seated himself beside her. 

Mrs. Ravensham laughed at her—Kate Ed- 
wards laughed at her—and Allce drooped and 
blushed under their mischievous looks; but then 
Harvey would approach, and she forgot all about 
them. 

People said that it was a good lesson for Har- 
vey—showing him what would be the end of his 
career; however that might be, he was certainly 
an altered man, and Alice never had reason to 
regret ‘‘The Game of Life.” 
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BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





A parnter born, you see am I, 

To limn the mouth, the nose, the eye, 
It’s your own portrait, sir, you see. 
Had ever one such verity? 


Daguerreotypists, hide your heads; 
Artists, betake ye to your beds; 

Ye profile-cutters, take to rout; 

For none can “shine” when “I’m about.” 

















THE SLIP-S 


BY ELLEN 


Onz evening, the fastidious Harry Wentworth, 
on coming home tired and depressed, found his 
wife in the tea-room, dressed in a soiled morning 
gown, and wearing a pair of slippers down at the 
heel. To increase his vexation, she was sitting 
in a rocking-chair, with one limb crossed over 
the other, reading a trashy novel. 

**Why, Fanny,” he exclaimed, in amazement, 
for they had been married only a few months, 
and hitherto he had thought her the pink of 
neatness. 

‘‘Well, what is it?” she answered, looking 
up. Then noticing the direction of his eyes, 
she assumed a more becoming position, and con- 
tinued. ‘‘You don’t like my dress, perhaps: 
but really I was too tired to change it.” 

‘*What have you been doing all day?” 

“Oh! reading this.” She colored as she held 
up the book, and added, ‘‘and then it has been 
so warm.” 

Now her husband had been hard at work, all 
through the sultry August day, and had, as was 
usual with him when hurried, dined down town. 
Yet his attire was neat, and even his hair newly 
brushed; for he had gone to his chamber to do 
this before coming to the tea-room. It may 
be supposed, therefore, that he was annoyed at 
the slovenliness of his wife, the more so, as, on 
looking at the novel, he found it quite a worthless 
affair. He said nothing, however, except, 

** At least change your slippers, my dear. You 
don’t know how I dislike to see a lady slip-shod.” 

*“‘Do you! How odd,” said his wife, with a 
silly laugh, stooping to pull up the heels of her 
shoes. ‘There, that will do, I guess. I really 
can’t walk so far as the chamber, this hot after- 
noon. I wish you would ring the bell for tea, its 
just by you, and I want to finish this chapter.” % 

Her husband sighed, but did as he was bid. 
The tea came up, and he took his seat, but the 
chapter was not yet concluded, and so he was 
compelled to wait. When, at last, Mrs. Went- 
worth came to the table, the tea was cold. The 
meal, under those circumstances, was a dull one, 
and the husband, after it was over, finding his 
wife absorbed in her book, lay down on the sofa 
and finally went to sleep. 

Mrs. Wentworth had been the belle of the 
village before her marriage. Her sprightliness 
and beauty had been the theme of constant 
admiration. But these qualities would have 
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failed to have won Harry Wentworth’s heart, if 
they had not been sustained by a most exquisite 
taste in dress. See Fanny when you would, she 
was always carefully attired. And as Went- 
worth was particularly fastidious on this point, 
he thought himself the happiest of men when 
Fanny, one bright summer evening, promised to 
be his. 

But unfortunately the bride had no real habits 
of neatness, but only a love of admiration. It 
was vanity that had induced her, while single, 
to be careful of her dress; but now that she was 
married, she gradually gave way to her natural 
indolence. The first occasion on which she did 
this to any very glaring extent, was the evening 
on which our story opens; but it was soon fol- 
lowed up by other exhibitions of slovenliness. 

“TI do wish, Fanny, that you would dress more 
neatly,” said Mr. Wentworth, in a vexed voice, 
some months later still. ‘Night after night I 
come home and find you in that atrocious wrap- 
per.” 

‘*You used to think me pretty enough in any 
dress,” said Mrs. Wentworth, testily. 

«But I never saw you in one like that.” 

‘To be sure not.” And she laughed ironically. 
“*T always dressed for company, and I do now.” 

What could Mr. Wentworth say? If his wife 
did not think it so necessary to be neat in his 
presence, did not consider him as worthy of 
pleasing as the comparative strangers whom she 
called company, it was useless to argue with her. 
So, after tea, the slip-shod heels still annoying 
him, with a perceptible hole in the stocking to 
increase that annoyance, he moodily took his hat 
and left the house. 

At first he walked up and down the street, 
but, at last, fatigued with this, stepped into a 
fashionable reading-room and drinking-saloon. 
Here he met several acquaintances, and gra- 
dually falling into conversation, the evening 
passed rapidly away. 

When he went home Mrs. Wentworth, looking 
very sleepy, and a little out of humor, accosted 
him with, 

‘¢ Where in the world have you been? I finished 
my novel an hour ago, and have had nobody to 
talk to ever since. I am moped to death. There 
was a time,” she added, poutingly, ‘when noth- 
ing in the world could have induced you to spend 
an evening away from me.” 
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Her husband was on the point of replying, in 
a similar upbraiding style, but he recollected 
that he had expostulated too often and too vainly, « 
and so he said nothing. ‘ 

It was a week before Wentworth spent another 
evening out. He tried sincerely to stay at home, 
but his annoyance at his wife’s slovenliness was 
too great, and, at last, he left her again to her 
novel and her slip-shod heels, 

Mr. Wentworth has now become a confirmed 
visitor of the reading-room, in connection with 
which a sort of club has been established, the 
members of which are chiefly married men: and 
if the full truth was known, it would ‘appear, we 
believe, that most, if not all, have wives resem- 
bling Mrs. Wentworth. Sometimes there is an 
undue quantity of brandy drunk at these meet- 
ings, so that some members, and Mr. Wentworth 
among them, have been understood to have gone 
home inebriated. 

It was on one of these occasions that an inti- 





mate friend ventured to expostulate with Mr. 
Wentworth on his habits. 

“It is easy for you to talk,” was the bitter 
reply, ‘‘about the felicity of a man’s fireside. 
Your home, I have no question, is a refuge for 
you, when you seek it, tired and dispirited, at 
night; for you have a wife, neatly dressed to 
receive you, a cleanly apartment to sit in, and 
cheerful conversation. But when I go home, it 
is to find my wife slip-shod, the room unswept, 
and the children dirty. Were I to stay at home, 
what comfort could I find? No, the club-room 
is far pleasanter, and there I will go. If Mrs. 
Wentworth don’t like it, she has no one to blame 
but herself.” 

Mrs. Wentworth does not like it, but complains 
loudly, at what she calls her husband’s cruel 
neglect. 

We leave it to the reader, who has heard both 
sides of the story, to pronounce who is most to 
blame. 





SUNSET. 


BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 


How softly melts the day! 
All is unchanged: each season rolls the same 
As when for us the long-loved Summer came— 
And quiet eve died slow as, hushed, we lay 
And watched the slanting sun stream down along 
the golden bay! 


_ Then fell no midnight haze 
To follow on the track of love’s bright noon, 
But one harmonious rounding of the moon!— 
Then, lost were we alone in thought’s sweet maze :— 
Thou’rt fled!—and now my lonely foot finds out the 
shaded ways. 


New suns shall rise ;—but thou— 
When shall thy coming bring my day-spring back? 





I stretch mine eyes like one upon the rack. 


Life had a glorious Eastward once;—and now 
To freeze beneath God’s sunshine—for the ice is on 
thy brow! 


Death’s touch hath frozen all! 
Where once was Summer, now is Winter hoar. 
We two shall take sweet counsel never more! 
No more, like birds, the winged hours hear our call, 
Dropping to earth from Heaven’s cope, with a low 
music fall. 


My soul claves to the West;— 
Beautiful sepulchre of lingering light, 
Land of the dying beam and new-born night! 
There, where fond dews may weep upon thy breast, 
There, too, would 1 lie softly down where suns shall 
take their rest. 
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BY GRACE 


I Brine a message, reject it not, 
Though it come from a simple flow’r, 

’Tis one of love, may it ne’er be forgot 
In thy happy or gloomiest hour. 


As my golden cup receiveth the dew, 
Yet shrinks from the heaviest show’r, 
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So may’st thou turn from the glitter of earth, 
And wisdom receive from a flow’r. 


Though my leaves are bright, I’m a fragile thing, 
That must droop and die in an hour; 

Thou too art of earth, then forget not Him 
Who made both thee and the flow’r. 





THE SONG OF ANTONIA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN. 


BY C. 8. 


Ones evening the members of the joyous club 
of Serapion had met at an early hour at Theo- 
dore’s. The winter’s wind, blowing in long flaws, 
lashed with snow the windows as they shook in 
their leaden sashes. A large brasier shone from 
under the old chimney, its warm light playing 
with a thousand varying reflections over the dark 
tints of the furniture, whose antique appearance 
strongly contrasted with the lively gaiety of the 
inmates of the apartment. Soon the pipes were 
smoking. The seats were drawn up, in order of 
seniority, around the table where simmered the 
bowl filled with friendly punch. The assembly 
was complete, no one was wanting at the call of 
the chairman; the cups were filled and circu- 
lated; the conversation commenced, the time 
flew; the punch and anecdotes were renewed; 
imagination by degrees become exalted, and ex- 
citement gained its highest regions. 

“Come now, my dear Theodore,” cried sud- 
denly one of these jovial fellows, ‘‘the conversa- 
tion will soon flag if you do not gratify us with 
one of those stories which you relate so well; 
we want something odd and affecting, something 
fantastic and anti-narcotic.” 

*«Let us drink!” said Theodore; ‘‘and I am at 
your service. I will, if it pleases you, relate a 
singular anecdote of the life of the Counsellor 
Krespel. This worthy person was indeed the 
most extraordinary man that I have ever met. 
When I arrived at the University of H——, to 
attend the course of philosophy, the whole town 
was busying itself with the counsellor, and they 
related of him most surprising particulars—M. 
Krespel, at this time, enjoyed the most distin- 
guished reputation as a learned jurist and an 
experienced diplomatist. A petty German prince, 
whose pride was greater than his domains, in- 
vited him to his court, to entrust to him the 
drawing up of a memorial, intended to justify 
his rights to a certain territory, adjoining his 
principality, which he expected to reclaim before 
the imperial court. The issue of this affair was 
80 satisfactory, that, in the excess of his joy, the 
prince swore that he would grant to his favorite, 
in recompense for the famous memorial, the most 
exorbitant wish that it might please him to de- 
mand. The honest Krespel, who had been com- 
plaining all his life, of not being able to fiad a 
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house to his taste, concluded that he would now 
construct one to suit his fancy at the cost of the 
prince. The grateful sovereign even proposed 
to purchase whatever land the counsellor might 
choose to select; but he contented himself with 
a little garden, which he already possessed in 
@ picturesque situation near the town. He im- 
mediately set to work cbtaining and bringing 
together all the materials for his future resi- 
dence; and was seen, every day, attired in a 
most strange costume, which he had himself fab- 
ricated, mixing lime, sifting sand, and arranging 
stones in heaps. 

** All these preparations were achieved without 
consulting any architect, and apparently without 
any plan. One fine morning, our friend came to 
the town of H——, and engaged a skilful master 
mason; he begged him to conduct, on the next 
morning, to his garden, the number of workmen 
necessary to complete his house. The mason, 
who, naturally enough, wished to discuss the 
price and plan of the undertaking, was quite 
astounded when Krespel gravely assured him 
that such a precaution was altogether useless, 
as he would himself arrange everything without 
dispute or trouble. Early the next day, when 
the master mason arrived at the appointed place 
with his laborer’s, he found a trench already 
traced out in the form of a square. Krespel 
said to him:—‘It is here that I wish you to dig 
the foundation of my house; after that, you can 
raise the four walls of the enclosure until I think 
them high enough.’ ‘Without windows or doors, 
and without partitions? what do you mean?’ 
cried the mason, staring at Krespel, as if he were 
a madman. ‘Do asI bid you, my good fellow,’ 
coolly replied the counsellor, ‘everything will 
come in its turn.’ 

‘Only the certainty of being paid generously 
decided the master to undertake this construc- 
tion, which appeared to him to be absurd. The 
workmen gaily set to work, cracking jokes with 
each other on the proprietor; they worked night 


{and day, drinking and eating well at the cost of 


the counsellor, who never left them. The four 
walls mounted—mounted all the time; until one 
morning Krespel cried: —‘It is enough!’ Imme- 
diately the workmen stopped, like so many auto- 
matons, and quitting their scaffoldings, came to 
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With very little persuasion Alice had accom- 
panied her to a gay watering-place, very much to 
her sister’s surprise; and thither Harvey Edwards 
soon followed them. His feelings, however, could 
not always be restrained within just such a mea- 
sure; and they had now boiled over into the letter 
that has so puzzled Alice. She sat there fora 
long time, finally, however, the little head gave 
an ominous shake, and she took out a gold pen 
and a dainty sheet of paper, and wrote a refusal 
as mildly as possible. 

“<I dare not marry you,” she said, ‘‘I have. not 
sufficient reliance on my own goodness to do it; 
and I can only pray that when you do marry, it 
will be one who, with greater strength of cha- 
racter, will love you as fondly as I do.” 

‘Just as she had finished Mrs, Ravensham 
entered, leading a pretty child. 

**T have brought Willie to see you,”’ said she, as 
she glanced at her sister’s burning cheek, ‘‘ but I 
am afraid that we are both somewhat de trop.” 

Oh, no,” said Alice, faintly, ‘‘come in.” 

Mrs. Ravensham saw in a moment how matters 
stood. 

‘*Now, Alice,” said she, ‘there is no use in 
denying that you have had a proposal from 
Harvey Edwards—I only hope that you have not 
been foolish enough to refuse him?” 

The silence that followed was answer enough. 

“I do think,” continued her sister, ‘‘that you 
are the most provoking girl! Here was family, 
fortane, intellect, appearance, everything! What 
more could you possibly want?” . 

** Goodness,” said Alice, in a low tone. 

‘*A saint, you mean,” replied her sister, ‘‘and, 
let me tell you, that you will never find.” 

There was a silence for sometime, and then 
Mrs. Ravensham continued, 

*sI don’t believe, Alice, that you ever will 
marry—you are entirely too fastidious.” 

**T hope,” said Alice, smiling, ‘that you are 
not anxious to get rid of me.” 

To conceal her embarrassment she began to 
fondle Willie; but that unappreciating baby set 
up such a cry of distress that his mamma imme- 
diately bore him off to her own apartments. 

Alice could plainly see that her sister was both 
disappointed and hurt; and very much disposed 
to consider herself miserable, she sat with her 
head bowed on her hands until tears slowly 
trickled through the slender fingers. 

Miss Edwards, on entering her brother’s room 
somewhat suddenly, found him in rather a de- 
plorable condition. He was leaning on the table 
in a state of silent misery; and in the open letter 

beside him his sister recognized Alice’s hand- 
writing. . 

“Has that little witch then refused you?” she 
asked. 





«Do not speak so, Kate,” replied her brother, 
“T don’t wonder at it, I’m sure.” 

«But J wonder at it,” returned his sister, ‘I 
have no patience with people who set themselves 
up for saints, and frown at all who do not reach 
their standard of goodness! And for a Miss Alice 
Carrington to refuse Harvey Edwards is, let me 
tell you, a very impertinent thing.” 

‘Tam afraid, my dear sister,” said her brother, 
with a sad kind of a smile, ‘‘that you will find a 
great many Peter Bells in the world who will see 
nothing more in me then a plain yellow primrose, 
in spite of your own flattering opinions.” 

‘¢But what is the cause of her refusal?’ con- 
tinued his sister, ‘‘was there anything that she 
could possibly want which you have not?” 

Her brother smiled as he told her to read the 
letter. 

‘¢¢ Dare not marry you!’ So then she con- 
siders you a sort of monster who wants taming, 
and she has not courage enough for the under- 
taking!” 

“Don’t fly in a passion, Kate,” said Harvey, 
for his sister’s eyes were flashing ominously, 
‘‘ Alice has probably heard of my former follies, 
and she is so pure and perfect that I can well 
imagine the horror with which she must regard 
one like me.” 

‘But you have not touched a card in how 
long?” said his sister, ‘‘and you frequent no 
more clubs, and spend nearly every evening at 
home.” 

‘‘Harvey,” said Miss Edwards, after a short 
pause, ‘‘this girl really loves you, and if you are 
so foolish as to care anything about her you shall 
have her yet!” 

**My dear Kate,” said her brother, with an 
incredulous smile, ‘‘has Aladdin’s old lamp been 
discovered among the kitchen rubbish? Or has 
the benevolent fairy taken another lease of life, 
and come to.offer you three wishes? Don’t you 
remember that, when we were both children, I 
wanted Mrs, Arming’s India shawl for an awning 
to my boat, and you, perfectly unabashed, step- 
ped up to that lady and requested the loan of it? 
Depend upon it, you will find this a much more 
difficult undertaking.” 

*sLeave it all to me,” said Kate; and with a 
knowing toss of the head, she went in search of 
Mrs, Ravensham. 

Now there is so much in that peculiar way of 
saying ‘leave it all to me,” that it inspires hope 
even when hope is gone. Harvey Edwards knew 
his sister’s disposition of old, and he felt certain 
that she would do something. 

Mrs. Ravensham was soon found; and being 
quite of the young lady’s manner of thinking, 
the two soon came to an understanding: Here 





were a couple really attached to each other, and 
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actually rendered unhappy by Alice’s absurd 
notions. It was concluded that an attempt to 
touch her feelings might possibly succeed; and 
under the auspices of Miss Edwards it was soon 
noised about in the house that some particularly 
magnificent tableaux were in preparation for the 
evening. 

Then began a scene of preparation forthwith. 
Queens and princesses that were to be rushed 
through the hcuse in a state of excitement, col- 
lecting all the jewelry that they could lay hands 
on for the royal crowns—flowers were in demand 
—and white dresses rose fifty per cent. But 
these festivities were confined entirely to the 
young people; and spinsters and dowagers re- 
solved to criticise most unmercifully. 

Alice was walking demurely through one of 
the shaded paths from the springs, her sun-hat 
hanging to her arm by its blue ribbon strings, 
and her eyes bent pensively upon the ground, 
when a whole bevy of eager performers inter- 
cepted her walk. 

“Oh, Alice!” exclaimed one of them, ‘‘you 
really must be an angel—there is not another in 
the house!” 

“Be an angel?” repeated Alice, considerably 
perplexed. 

“Yes,” pursued her companion, ‘you are just 
the very one. We are to have some tableaux this 
evening, and the whole community have elected 
you for the character of an angel.” 

“«T believe that you must excuse me,” replied 
Alice, somewhat coldly, ‘‘I have no desire to 
mingle in these gayeties.” 

“Of course not,” said one of the younger ones, 
in a disappointed tone, ‘‘ Alice is always so proud 
that she spoils all our pleasure.” 

**Remember, Alice, that the heiress of fifty 
thousand dollars cannot always do as she pleases,” 
whispered her sister in passing. 

Alice reflected a moment, and then consented 
to do what was required of her. 

“Tt is not much,” said the one who had first 
spoken, ‘we will dress you, and all that you 
have to do is to stand where we place you, and 
look as we tell you.” *¢ 

‘‘In other words, be a good child and do as 
I’m bid,” said she, with a smile; but her mind 
was occupied with other things, and retiring to 
her own room, sh@ gave scarcely a thought to 
the evening. 

Eight o’clock was the time announced for the 
commencement of the wonders; and at that hour 
the drawing-room was crowded with eager ex- 
pectants on tip toe, who watched the curtain and 
declared that the time had long ago expired. 

At length the thick screen, which every one 
recognized as a mammoth table-cover from the 
dining room, was drawn aside, and displayed the 





beautiful scene from Marmion where Constance 
de Beverly is brought back to the convent to 
hear her doom. Over the curtain was written: 





“ ‘While on her doublet breast 
She sought to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion’s falcon crest.” 


The shrinking figure of Constance, as the monk 
lifts the page’s cap from her head, and the rich 
curls fall over her shoulders, was so beautifully 
represented that peal after peal of applause re- 
sounded through the room, and visibly discom- 
posed the performer—one of the youngest and 
prettiest debutantes in the house. The curtain 
went down, and the blaze of light was hid from 
view. : 

Next appeared a scene from Pickwick, which 
threw every one into convulsions of laughter; 
and then there seemed an almost endless pause. 

When the curtain was again drawn aside every 
one was at first mute; and then followed whis- 
pers as to what it meant. ‘The Game of Life” 
was written over the curtain; and in the blaze 
of light they distinguished a small table, on one 
side of which sat an individual whose identity 
was at once recognized, but whose name is not 
usually mentioned to ears polite. Being repre- 
sented by one of the greatest scamps in the house, 
the character was considered particularly appro- 
priate. Opposite to him was seated Harvey Ed- 
wards, with care-worn face and anxious looks, 
about to commence the game of life. 

ear by, surrounded by a perfect radiance from 
innumerable candles, stood ‘the good angel,” 
with sweet, imploring face, and arms that seemed 
wooing him from that dark influence. No one 
had known that Alice Carrington was half so 
beautiful. A robe of gossamer white floated 
around her slight figure, and her lovely, light 
brown hair was falling down through the thin 
veil that seemed to envelope her like a mist. 
A pair of silver wings were fastened on either 
shoulder, and as those sweet eyes beamed ten- 
derly upon the young gambler, she looked like 
some delicate creation of a poet’s dream. Harvey 
Edwards was gazing intently upon her—appa- 
rently under the influence of that gentle spell; 
and the good angel seemed about to triumph. 

The audience were in raptures; the performers 
neither moved nor breathed; and Alice Carring- 
ton’s admirers felt their enthusiasm rekindled 
without once thinking of her fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

«“T want you to take a part, to-night, Harvey,” 
said Miss Edwards, to her brother. 

‘What part? that of the discarded suitor?’’ he 
asked, somewhat bitterly, «I have no heart for 
these things now, Kate—were Alice to act there 
might be some inducement.” 
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‘‘She will act,” replied his sister, ‘‘and it 
is for that very reason that I wish you to join 
us.” 

In spite of his former assertion, Harvey now 
began to show signs of retreating, but his sister 
was firm; and it was entirely through her agency 
that the audience had the pleasure of seeing him 
about to play at stakes with the Evil One. 

Alice was entirely dressed, silver wings and 
all, before she knew that she was to play the 
part of good angel to Harvey Edwards; but it 
was now too late to retreat, and as they had 
anticipated, the peculiar circumstances of the 
case brought an expression of softness and ten- 
derness to her lovely face that was almost angelic. 
Harvey Edwards could have sat gazing upon her 
forever; but the scene had already been unusually 
long, and the curtain was now drawn over the 
performers. 

A genuine outbreak of enthusiasm almost pre- 
vented them from seeing that the enchanted 
corner was again a blaze of light, and again the 
angel stood before them. But her beautiful head 
was drooped—her arms hanging beside her in a 
state of utter abandonment—and the silver of 
her wings seemed tarnished. The gambler no 
longer gazed toward her, but with eyes fixed 
upon the fatal cards, sat playing a desperate 
game with the prince of darkness—the stake his 
own soul, The expression of despairing sorrow 
on the sweet face of his good angel was unheeded; 
he played on, forgetful of her presence. 

The last scene represented the good ang®l, 
with outstretched wings, just soaring away from 
the scene of despair; and in the last look upon 
the object of her care beamed forth a love and 
sorrow too great for mere stage acting. 

Alice had been very much excited. It was the 
truthfulness of the positions they had assumed 
that brought forth all the finer points of her 
nature, and threw into the representation that 
life-like beauty which gave so much force to the 
coloring. She felt a tenderness toward Harvey 
Edwards that almost startled her; and frightened 
at the revealings of her own heart, she sought to 
quiet its tumultuous beatings in solitude, 





Other tableaux followed; but none bore thea 


palm from ‘¢*The Game of Life,” and numerous 
were the inquiries for the missing angel, but she 
was not to be found. 

In a far-off corner of the grounds, nearly con- 
cealed by the thick trees, among which her white 
dress gleamed like a web of light, sat Alice Car- 
rington—her hand tightly clasped by one who 
had been bold enough to intrude himself upon 
her solitude. Yes, Harvey Edwards saw the 
advantage that he hac gained, and determined 
to follow it up. Tenderly and respectfully he 
pleaded his cause, and the soft eyes of ‘the good 
angel” were not averted. 

“«Be my good angel through life, dear Alice!” 
he urged, ‘“‘you alone can keep me from the 
temptings of my own heart—you alone are per- 
fect.” 

«But you forget,” said Alice, archly, ‘‘ that the 
good angel has just failed—if I could not keep 
you from selling yourself to the Evil One, what 
success can I expect in less important things?” 

*¢Ah, but that was only a story,” he pleaded, 
‘chad it been reality, you know that I would have 
gone with you, dear Alice.” 

Alice shook her head doubtfully, but she did 
not withdraw her hand; and encouraged by this 
condescension, Harvey actually dared to kiss it. 
Even this caused no very violent explosion; and 
surprised and delighted to find his angel growing 
quite earthly, he declared his resolution of re- 
maining upon his-knees until she promised to 
take him under her surveillance for life. What 
could Alice do? She had refused him only that 
very morning, but there really seemed to be a 
fate in it; and so—she scarcely knew what she 
said, but the next moment the gentleman had 
left his knees, and seated himself beside her. 

Mrs. Ravensham laughed at her—Kate Ed- 
wards laughed at her—and Allce drooped and 
blushed under their mischievous looks; but then 
Harvey would approach, and she forgot all about 
them. 

People said that it was a good lesson for Har- 
vey—showing him what would be the end of his 
career; however that might be, he was certainly 
an altered man, and Alice never had reason to 
regret ‘‘The Game of Life,” 
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BY HENRY J. VERNON,- 





A painter born, you see am I, 

To limn the mouth, the nose, the eye, 
It’s your own portrait, sir, you see. 
Had ever one such verity? 


Daguerreotypists, hide your heads; 
Artists, betake ye to your beds; 

Ye profile-cutters, take to rout; 

For none can “shine” when “I’m about.” 
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BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





One evening, the fastidious Harry Wentworth, 
on coming home tired and depressed, found his 
wife in the tea-room, dressed in a soiled morning 
gown, and wearing a pair of slippers down at the 
heel. To increase his vexation, she was sitting 
in a rocking-chair, with one limb crossed over 
the other, reading a trashy novel. 

‘*Why, Fanny,” he exclaimed, in amazement, 
for they had been married only a few months, 
and hitherto he had thought her the pink of 
neatness. 

‘“‘Well, what is it?” she answered, looking 
up. Then noticing the direction of his eyes, 
she assumed a more becoming position, and con- 
tinued. ‘‘You don’t like my dress, perhaps: 
but really I was too tired to change it.” 

‘¢What have you been doing all day?” 

“Oh! reading this.” She colored as she held 
up the book, and added, ‘‘and then it has been 
so warm.” 

Now her husband had been hard at work, all 
through the sultry August day, and had, as was 
usual with him when hurried, dined down town. 
Yet his attire was neat, and even his hair newly 
brushed; for he had gone to his chamber to do 
this before coming to the tearoom. It may 
be supposed, therefore, that he was annoyed at 
the slovenliness of his wife, the more so, as, on 
looking at the novel, he found it quite a worthless 
affair. He said nothing, however, except, 

‘*At least change your slippers, my dear. You 
don’t know how! dislike to see a lady slip-shod.” 

‘Do you! How odd,” said his wife, with a 
silly laugh, stooping to pull up the heels of her 
shoes. ‘There, that will do, I guess, I really 
can't walk so far as the chamber, this hot after- 
noon. I wish you would ring the bell for tea, its 
just by you, and I want to finish this chapter.” 

Her husband sighed, but did as he was bid. 
The tea came up, and he took his seat, but the 
chapter was not yet concluded, and so he was 
compelled to wait. When, at last, Mrs, Went- 
worth came to the table, the tea'was cold. The 
meal, under those circumstances, was a dull one, 
and the husband, after it was over, finding his 
wife absorbed in her book, lay down on the sofa 
and finally went to sleep. 

Mrs. Wentworth had been the belle of the 
village before her marriage. . Her sprightliness 


and beauty had been the theme of constant 
admiration. But these qualities would have 








failed to have won Harry Wentworth’s heart, if 
they had not been sustained by s most exquisite 

taste in dress. See Fanny when you would, she- 
was always carefully attired. And as Went- 

worth was particularly fastidious on this point, 

he thought himself the happiest of men when 

Fanny, one bright summer evening, promised to 

be his. 

But unfortunately the bride had no real habits 
of neatness, but only a love of admiration. It 
was vanity that had induced her, while single, 
to be careful of her dress; but now that she was 
married, she gradually gave way to her natural 
indolence. The first occasion on which she did 
this to any very glaring extent, was the evening 
on which our story opens; but it was soon fol- ~ 
lowed up by other exhibitions of slovenliness. 

“IT do wish, Fanny, that you would dress more 
neatly,” said Mr. Wentworth, in a vexed voice, 
some months later still. ‘Night after night I 
come home and find you in that atrocious wrap- 
per.” 

‘‘You used to think me pretty enough in any 
dress,”’ said Mrs. Wentworth, testily. 

But I never saw you in one like that” 

‘¢To be sure not.” And she laughed ironically. 
‘“*T always dressed for company, and I do now.” 

What could Mr. Wentworth say? If his wife 
did not think it so necessary to be neat in his 
presence, did not consider him as worthy of 
pleasing as the comparative strangers whom she 
called company, it was useless to argue with her. 
So, after tea, the slip-shod heels still annoying 
him, with a perceptible hole in the stocking to 
increase that annoyance, he moodily took his hat 
and left the house. 

At first he walked up and down the street, 
but, at last, fatigued with this, stepped into a 
fashionable reading-room and drinking-saloon. 
Here he met several acquaintances, and gra- 
dually falling into conversation, the evening 
passed rapidly away. 

When he went home Mrs. Wentworth, looking 
very sleepy, and a little out of humor, accosted 
him with, 

‘Where in the world have you been? I finished 
my novel an hour ago, and have had nobody to 
talk to ever since. I am moped todeath. There 
was a time,” she added, poutingly, ‘‘ when noth- 
ing in the world could have induced you to spend 
an evening away from me.” 
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Her husband was on the point of replying, in 
@ similar upbraiding style, but he recollected 
that he had expostulated too often and too vainly, 
and so he said nothing. 

It was a week before Wentworth spent another 
evening out. He tried sincerely to stay at home, 
but his annoyance at his wife’s slovenliness was 
too great, and, at last, he left her again to her 
novel and her slip-shod heels. 

Mr. Wentworth has now become a confirmed 
visitor of the reading-room, in connection with 
which a sort of club thas been established, the 
members of which are chiefly married men: and 
if the fyll truth was known, it would appear, we 
believe, that most, if not all, have wives resem- 
bling Mrs. Wentworth. Sometimes there is an 
undue quantity of brandy drunk at these meet- 
ings, so that some members, and Mr. Wentworth 
among them, have been understood to have gone 
home inebriated. 

It'was on one of these occasions that an inti- 





mate: friend ventured to expostulate with Mr. 
Wentworth on his habits. 

“Tt is easy for you to talk,” was the bitter 
reply, ‘about the felicity of a man’s fireside. 
Your home, I have no question, is a refuge for 
you, when you seek it, tired and dispirited, at 
night; for you have a wife, neatly dressed to 
receive you, a cleanly apartment to sit in, and 
cheerful conversation. But when I go home, it 
is to find my wife slip-shod, the room unswept, 
and the children dirty. Were I to stay at home, 
what comfort could I find? No, the club-room 
is far pleasanter, and there I will go. If Mrs. 
Wentworth don’t like it, she has no one to blame 
but herself.” 

Mrs. Wentworth does not like it, but complains 
loudly, at what she calls her husband’s cruel 
neglect. 

We leave it to the reader, who has heard both 
sides of the story, to pronounce who is most to 
blame. 





SUNSET. 





BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 





How softly melts the day! 
All is unchanged: each season rolls the same 
As when for us the long-loved Summer came— 
And quiet eve died slow as, hushed, we lay 
And watched’ the slanting sun stream down along 
the golden bay! 


Then fell no midnight haze 
To follow on the track of love’s bright noon, 
But one harmonious rounding of the moon!— 
Then, lost were we alone in thought’s sweet maze :— 
Thou’rt fled!—and now my lonely foot finds out the 
shaded ways. 


New suns shall rise ;—but thou— 
When shall thy coming bring my day-spring back? 
I stretch mine eyes like one upon the rack. 





Life had a glorious Eastward once ;—and now 
To freeze beneath God’s sunshine—for the ice is on 
thy brow! 


Death’s touch hath frozen all! 
Where once was Summer, now is Winter hoar. 
We two shall take sweet counsel never more! 
No more, like birds, the winged hours hear our call, 
Dropping to earth from Heaven’s cope, with a low 
music fall. 


My soul claves to the West;— 
Beautiful sepulchre of lingering light, 
Land of the dying beam and new-born night! 
There, where fond dews may weep upon thy breast, 
There. too, would 1 lie softly down where suns shall 
take their rest. 





THE IRIS. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





I Brine a message, reject it not, 
Though it come from a simple fiow’r, 

’Tis one of love, may it ne’er be forgot 
In thy happy or gloomiest hour, 


As my golden cup receiveth the dew, 
Yet shrinks from the heaviest show’r, 


So may’st thou turn from the glitter of earth, 
And wisdom receive from a flow’r. 


Though my leaves are bright, I’m a fragile thing, 
That must droop and die in an hour; ‘ 
Thou too art of earth, then forget not Him 
Who made both thee and the flow’r. 
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BY C. 8. MOWBRAY. 





One evening the members of the joyous club 
of Serapion had met at an early hour at Theo- 
dore’s. The winter’s wind, blowing in long flaws, 
lashed with snow the windows as they shook in 
their leaden sashes. A large brasier shone from 
under the old chimney, its warm light playing 
with a thousand varying reflections over the dark 
tints of the furniture, whose antique appearance 
strongly contrasted with the lively gaiety of the 
inmates of the apartment. Soon the pipes were 
smoking. The seats were drawn up, in order of 
seniority, around the table where simmered the 
bowl filled with friendly punch. The assembly 
was complete, no one was wanting at the call of 
the chairman; the cups were filled and circu- 
lated; the conversation commenced, the time 
flew; the punch and anecdotes were renewed; 
imagination by degrees become exalted, and ex- 
citement gained its highest regions. 

‘Come now, my dear Theodore,” cried sud- 
denly one of these jovial fellows, ‘‘the conversa- 
tion will soon flag if you do not gratify us with 
one of those stories which you relate so well; 
we want something odd and affecting, something 
fantastic and anti-narcotic.” 

*‘Let us drink!” said Theodore; ‘‘and I am at 
your service. I will, if it pleases you, relate a 
singular anecdote of the life of the Counsellor 
Krespel. This worthy person was indeed the 
most extraordinary man that I have ever met. 
When I arrived at the University of H » to 
attend the course of philosophy, the whole town 
was busying itself with the counsellor, and they 
related of him most surprising particulars—M. 
Krespel, at this time, enjoyed the most distin- 
guished reputation as a learned jurist and an 
experienced diplomatist. A petty German prince, 
whose pride was greater than his domains, in- 
vited him to his court, to entrust to him the 
drawing up of a memorial, intended to justify 
his rights to a certain territory, adjoining his 
principality, which he expected to reclaim before 
the imperial court, The issue of this affair was 
80 satisfactory, that, in the excess of his joy, the 
prince swore that he would grant to his favorite, 
in recompense for the famous memorial, the most 
exorbitant wish that it might please him to de- 
mand. The honest Krespel, who had been com- 
plaining all his life, of not being able to find a 








house to his taste, concluded that he would now 
construct one to suit his fancy at the cost of the 
prince. The grateful sovereign even proposed 
to purchase whatever land the counsellor might 
choose to select; but he contented himself with 
a little garden, which he already possessed in 
@ picturesque situation near the town. He im- 
mediately set to work obtaining and bringing 
together all the materials for his future resi- 
dence; and was seen, every day, attired in a 
most strange costume, which he had himself fab- 
ricated, mixing lime, sifting sand, and arranging 
stones in heaps. ‘ 

‘« All these preparations were achieved without 
consulting any architect, and apparently without 
any plan. One fine morning, our friend came to 
the town of H——, and engaged a skilful master 
mason; he begged him to conduct, on the next 
morning, to his garden, the number of workmen 
necessary to complete his house. The mason, 
who, naturally enough, wished to discuss the 
price and plan of the undertaking, was quite 
astounded when Krespel gravely assured him 
that such a precaution was altogether useless, 
as he would himself arrange everything without 
dispute or trouble. Early the next day, when 
the master mason arrived at the appointed place 
with his laborer’s, he found a trench already 
traced out in the form of a square. Krespel 
said to him:—‘It is here that I wish you to dig 
the foundation of my house; after that, you can 
raise the four walls of the enclosure until I think 
them high enough.’ ‘Without windows or doors, 
and without partitions? what do you mean?’ 
cried the mason, staring at Krespel, as if he were 
amadman. ‘Do as I bid you, my good fellow,’ 
coolly replied the counsellor, ‘everything will 
come in its turn.’ 

‘Only the certainty of being paid generously 
decided the master to undertake this construc- 
tion, which appeared to him to be absurd. The 
workmen gaily set to work, cracking jokes with 
each other on the proprietor; they worked night 
and day, drinking and eating well at the cost of 
the counsellor, who never left them. The four 
walls ted—mounted all the time; until one 
morning Krespel cried:—‘It is enough!’ Imme- 
diately the workmen stopped, like so many auto- 
matons, and quitting their scaffoldings, came to 
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arrange themselves in a circle around Krespel; 
and with a roguish air each one seemed to say 
to him:—‘ Master, what are we to do next?’ 
‘Make room, make room,’ cried the counsellor, 
after two minutes reflection, and running to the 
end of the garden, he returned directly at a slow 
pace toward his walled square, then shaking his 
head in a discontented manner, he continued this 
pantomime on each side of the enclosure; until 
at last, as if struck with a sudden idea, he rushed 
headforemost against a portion of the wall, cry- 
ing with all his might:—‘Here, here, my fine 
fellows, take pickaxes and break me a door!’ 
He marked with charcoal, at the same time, the 
exact dimensions of the entrance which he called 
for. It was done in an instant. Then entering 
the enclosure, he laughed and grimaced, as if 
delighted with his work, when the mason ob- 
served to him, that the four walls were of the 
right height for a two story house. Krespel 
marched around the space within, followed by 
the masons carrying hammers and pickaxes; he 
measured, calculated, ordered one by one; ‘here 
a window, six feet high, four wide; there a lesser 
opening, three feet high, two wide!’ And the 
workmen followed his orders. 

‘‘Now, my friends, it was during the progress 
of this singular work, of which everybody talked, 
that I arrived at H——, and indeed nothing 
could be more amusing than to see the crowd of 
idlers, their noses flattened against the palings 
of M. Krespel’s garden, uttering hurrahs, every 
time that a stone fell under the pickaxe, every 
time that a new window burst forth from the 
wall as if by enchantment. All the work on this 
much noised mansion was executed in the same 
manner, without any previous plan, all according 
to the spontaneous inspirations of M. Krespel’s 
brain. The piquant originality of this enter- 
prise, the persuasion that it would yet succeed 
beyond all their hopes, and above everything else 
the generosity of the counsellor, so stimulated 
the zeal of the workmen, that, thanks to their 
activity, the house was soon finished. Exter- 
nally it presented the most odd irregularity that 
it is possible to imagine; for not one window 
resembled another, each detail was different; but 
examined from within, it was really a most com- 
fortable dwelling; as I myself agreed when, after 
a short acquaintance, M. Krespel did me the 
honor to exhibit it. 

‘*He crowned his work by a feast, to which 
alone were invited the masons, their companions 
and apprentices who carried out his plans. This 
superb entertainment must have offered a most 
original scene. The most recherche viands were 
devoured by mouths little calculated to appre- 
ciate such delicacies; and after the supper, the 
wives and daughters of these good people formed 





@ ball; at which Krespel, as he was. not able to 
dance in person, his limbs beginning to fail him, 
armed himself with a violin and kept his guests 
capering until daybreak. 

“The Tuesday following, I met M. Krespel at 
the house of Professor M——. Nothing could 
be more strange than the figure which he that 
evening presented. Each of his movements was 
impressed with such an abrupt awkwardness, 
that I trembled every moment, expecting to see 
him cause some accident; but they were doubt- 
less accustomed to his whims; for the lady of 
the house did not seem in the least frightened 
at seeing him, so often toss himself about near 
the stand covered with porcelain, so often play 
with his legs opposite the pier-glass, or draw his 
long sleeve ruffles through the glass drops as 
he turned the candlesticks one after the other. 
At supper, the scene changed. From being odd, 
Krespel became loquacious; he rambled without 
ceasing from one idea to another, he spoke of 
everything with volubility, in a voice by turns, 
shrill or hoarse, quick or drawling. We con- 
versed on music and a fashionable composer. 
Krespel laughed and muttered:—‘I wish that 
a hundred thousand devils would carry those 
wretched notes to the bottom of hell!’ Then he 
cried suddenly in a voice of thunder, ‘it is a 
seraph in harmony! it is the genius of song!’ 
And whilst saying this his eyes watered with 
furtive tears. It was necessary for one not to 
believe him more crazy than absent, to remember 
that, but an hour before, he had been talking 
with enthusiasm of a celebrated singer. 

**A hare being placed upon the table, Krespel 
carefully put aside the bones, and called for the 
feet, which the daughter of the professor, a 
charming child five years old, joyfully carried 
to him. The children of the house appeared to 
have a great affection for the counsellor; and I 
was not long in learning the reason, for, after 
supper, I saw Krespel draw from his pocket a 
case containing a steel turning box, with which 
he commenced turning from the bones of the 
hare, a crowd of lilliputian playthings, which his 
little friends, ranged in a circle a few steps from 
him, divided with cries of pleasure. 

‘¢ All at once the niece of Professor M—— be- 
thought herself to say, ‘what has become, dear 
Mr. Krespel, of our good Antonia?’ The coun- 
sellor made a grimace like a gourmand who bites 
a sour orange; his countenance darkened, and 
his expression became very disagreeable as he 
replied between his teeth, ‘our—our good Anto- 
nia!’ The professor, who perceived the effect 
which this unlucky question had produced, cast 
upon his niece a reproachful look, and, as if to 
divert the bad humor of Krespel, ‘how are your 
violins?’ said he, taking in a friendly manner the 
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hand of his guest. Krespel immediately began 
to laugh:—‘ They sound better, dear professor, I 
have commenced taking to pieces the celebrated 
violin of Amati, which a lucky chance has thrown 
into my way; I hope that Antonia will have done 
the rest.’ ‘Antonia is an excellent girl,’ replied 
the professor. ‘Yes, certainly, she is an angel!’ 
cried Krespel, sighing, and seizing quickly his 
hat and cane, he went out precipitately as if in 
trouble. Quite interested by this strangeness, I 
questioned the professor on the history of the 
counsellor. 

‘Ah!’ said he to me, ‘he is a very singular 
man, and constructs violins as skilfully as he 
draws up memorials; when he finishes one of 
these instruments, he tries it for an hour or two, 
and it is delicious music to hear; then he hangs 
it up on the wall beside the others, and never 
touches it again. If he can procure the violin 
of a celebrated master, he buys it, plays upon it 
a single tune, takes it apart piece by piece, and 
throws the fragments into a great chest which is 
already full.’ ‘But who is this Antonia?’ de- 
manded I, impatiently. ‘It is a mystery!’ gravely 
replied the professor. ‘The counsellor lived, some 
years ago, in a secluded house in street, 
with an old housekeeper. The oddity of his 
manners excited the curiosity of the neighbors. 
He made some acquaintances, and occasionally 
showed himself at their soirees. He was so 
amiable that all loved him; they believed him 
to be a bachelor, as he never spoke of his family. 
After a while, he was absent for several months. 
In the evening of the day on which he returned 
home, it was remarked that his house was lighted 
up; presently an enchanting female voice mingled 
its sweet notes with those of a harpsichord which 
accompanied a violin powerfully animated under 
the bow. The passers by stopped in the street, 
and the neighbors listened from their windows in 
a silence full of charms. Toward midnight the 
singing ceased, the voice of the counsellor was 
heard harsh and menacing; the voice of another 
man seemed to be reproaching him, and from 
time to time the plaints of a young girl inter- 
rupted the discussion. Suddenly a piercing cry 
from the young girl terminated this crisis, then 
a noise, as if people were scuffling, was heard 
upon the staircase. A young man rushed weep- 
ing from the house, threw himself into a post- 
chaise which waited a few paces off, and all 
remained in a dead silence. 

«‘Everybody sought the secret of this drama. 
On the morrow Krespel appeared calm and serious 
as usual; no one dared question him. But the 
old housekeeper could not resist the temptation 
of telling all those who wished to hear, that the 
counsellor had brought home with him a young 
girl whom he called Antonia; that a young man 














desperately in love with her had followed them, 
and that nothing but the rage of the counsellor 
had driven him from the house. As to his rela- 
tionship to Antonia, it was a secret to which the 
good woman possessed no clue. Only, she de- 
clared, that Master Krespel secluded her most 
shamefully, never let her quit his sight, or even 
to sing or amuse herself by accompaniment to 
the harpsichord. Thus the song of Antonia, 
which was heard but a single time, became the 
marvelous legend of the place; and to this day 
no singer can gain applause in our town—‘ there 
is no one,’ say they, ‘who can sing like Antonia!’ 

** All that the professor had told me, made so 
strong an impression on my mind—that I dreamt 
of it every night—I became foolishly in love, and 
thought of nothing else but the means of intro- 
ducing myself, cost what it might, into the house 
of Krespel—to see the mysterious Antonia—to 
swear to her eternal love, and to protect her from 
her tyrant. Unfortunately for my romance, things 
took a very pacific turn; for I had scarcely met 
the counsellor two or three times and flattered 
his mania of talking on violins, when he himself, 
with great simplicity, begged me to visit him at 
his house. God knows how I felt then, I thought 
that heaven itself was opened tome. M. Krespel 
made me examine in detail all his violins, and 
certainly he had more than thirty! without in- 
troducing me to any one—one of them, of a very 
old structure, was suspended above the others, 
and adorned with a crown of flowers. Krespel 
informed me that it was the ‘chef d’ceuvre’ of an 
unknown master; and that the sounds which were 
drawn from it exercised an irresistible magnetism 
over the senses, the influence of which forced the 
sleeper to reveal all the secrets of his thoughts. 
‘I never had the courage,’ said he to me, ‘to dis- 
turb this instrument to study its structure. It 
seems to me as if there was in it a life of which 
I would be the murderer; I rarely play upon it, 
and only for my Antonia, who experiences whilst 
listening to it the most sweet sensations.’ At 
the name of Antonia I started: —‘ My dear coun- 
sellor,’ said I to him, with the most insinuating 
accent, ‘ will you not do me the favor to play upon 
it before me for a single instant?’ Krespel, with 
an ironic air and nasal voice, replied, emphasizing 
each syllable, ‘no, my good Mr. Student.’ His 
tone disconcerted me, I said nothing, and Krespel 
went on showing me the curiosities of his cabinet. 

‘‘Before we parted, he took from a drawer a 
folded paper which he handed to me, saying very 
gravely, ‘young man, you love the arts, accept 
this is as a precious souvenir.’ Then without 
waiting for an answer, he gently pushed me from 
the door and shut it in my face. I opened the 
paper; it contained a small portion of a quinte, 
about an eighth of an inch long, with this 
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inscription: —‘ A fragment of the quinte by which 
the divine Stamitz arranged his violin, when he 
performed at his last concert.’ Notwithstanding 
the odd leave with which the counsellor gratified 
me, I could not resist the desire of again calling 
upon him; and it was well that I did so, for on 
my second visit I found Antonia with him, occu- 
pied in arranging the pieces of a violin which he 
was taking apart. She was a young girl, ex- 
tremely pale, a breath would cause her to blush, 
and the next instant she would become as white 
and cold as alabaster. I was astonished at finding 
in Krespel, this day, a kindness and cordiality 
very different from the jealous tyranny of which 
the professor had spoken. I talked freely before 
him, with Antonia, without his appearing in the 
least to mind it; my visits were followed up and 
were well received, a sweet and frank intimacy 
even became established between us, much to the 
surprise of the gossips, who did not fail to make 
it the town talk. The eccentricities of Krespel 
amused me often enough; but I avow that Anto- 
nia alone was the attraction which drew me to 
his house, and which made me endure that in his 
character which often appeared too pettish and 
whimsical. Every time that I led the conversa- 
tion to the subject of music he seemed irritated 
as a tormented cat; but, in spite of himself, he 
always gave way, and lent me an attentive ear. 
‘One evening I found him in a gay humor; 
he had taken to pieces an old Cremona violin, 
and discovered an important secret in the art. 
Profiting by his lively satisfaction, I began this 
time to talk on music; we criticised the preten- 
tions of a crowd of virtuoso’s, whom the world 
admired. Krespel laughed at my sallies; Antonia 
fixed upon me her large eyes. ‘Do you not,’ said 
I to her, ‘either in song or accompaniment, do 
you not imitate the example of our pretended 
vanquishers of difficulties?’ The pale cheeks of 
the young girl lighted up with a sweet scarlet; 
and as if something electric had run through her 
frame, she threw herself before the harpsichord, 
opened the lids, and was about to sing—when 
Krespel, drawing her back, and at the same time 
pushing me by the shoulders, cried in a shrill 
tone—‘hold! hold! hold!’ Then renewing all at 
once his ceremonious manners of a former day, 
he added, ‘I am indeed too polite, dear Mr. Stu- 
dent, to pray the devil to strangle you, and I do 
not wish to throw you down the staircase. So 
then do me the favor to return home, and keep 
a good remembrance of your old friend, if—do 
you understand me?—by chance you should not 
find him again home.’ . With these words, he 


seized me as at the former time and showed me 
out, without my being able to address Antonia 
by more than a sad and lingering look. The 
Professor M-—— did not cease to laugh at me, 





and to repeat that I was forever rased from the 
tablets of the counsellor. I left H—— with a 
wounded heart; but little by little, distance and 
absence softened my disappointment; the image 
of Antonia; the memory of that celestial song 
which it was not permitted me to hear, became 
dimmed, and insensibly veiled themselves in a 
mysterious sleep in the depths of my thoughts. 

‘¢ About two years later I was travelling through 
Germany. The town of H—— lay in my route; 
by degrees as I approached it, a sensation of an- 
guish oppressed my breast; it was evening; the 
spires of the churches began to appear in the 
horizon amid the azure dusk which precedes the 
coming night; all at once my breath failed me; 
I was obliged to descend from the carriage and 
finish my journey on foot. From time to time this 
sensation became still more strange; I thought I 
heard in the air the modulations of a sweet and 
fantastic song; directly I discerned voices singing 
ahymn. ‘What is that? what is that?’ cried I, 
in bewildered accents, which startled a passer by. 
‘Do you not see?’ said the man, ‘the cemetery at 
your left, it is a burial which they are about 
finishing.’ As he spoke, a turn in the road over- 
looked the cemetery, and I beheld them filling 
up a grave. My heart sank within me; it seemed 
to me as if they were closing up in that tomb the 
whole of a life of happiness and hope. A little 
distance from the town I met Professor M—— 
leaning on the arm of his niece; they were re- 
turning from this mournful ceremony, and passed 
by without recognizing me. The young girl was 
weeping. 

“I could not restrain the impatience which 
devoured me. Instead of entering the town, I 
sent my valet with the baggage to a hotellerie, 
then I hastened out of breath toward the little 
mansion of Krespel. On opening the garden 
gate I saw, under the walk of linden trees, the 
counsellor supported by two persons clothed in 
mourning, between whom he tottered like a man 
overwhelmed with grief. He wore his old grey 
coat which he had himself.fashioned after so odd 
a pattern; there was no change in his appearance 
except the long crape which hung from his little 
three cornered hat. He had buckled around his 
waist a black belt, from which was suspended a 
violin bow instead of a sword. I shuddered at 
this sight. ‘He is mad,’ said I to myself.’ The 
men who accompanied him stopped at the door 
of the house. Krespel took leave of them in a 
troubled voice, then, as they retired, his glance 
fell upon me. ‘You are welcome, Mr. Student; 
do you understand me?’ And taking me by the 
hand, he conducted me to the cabinet where his 
violins were arranged. A piece of black crape 
covered them; but the violin of the unknown 
master was not there, a wreath of cypress 
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marked its place—I comprehended all. ‘ Anto- 
nia! Antonia!’ cried I, wildly. Krespel stood 
before me, his eyes fixed and his arms crossed. 

*¢¢When she expired,’ said he to me, with a 
voice which in vain endeavored to suppress his 
emotion, ‘the soul of the violin departed, and in 
leaving uttered a doleful sound, the table of har- 
mony split with a groan. The old instrument 
which she loved so well could not survive her; 
I have enclosed it near her, in her bier.’ As 
he finished these words, the counsellor suddenly 
changed his expression; he began to chant in a 
hollow and cracked voice a buffo song; and it 
was frightful to see him leaping on one foot ali 
around the chamber, whilst the crape floating 
from his hat shook all the violins as he passed, 
and even brushed my face. I could not restrain 
a piercing cry; he stopped immediately. ‘Stop, 
stop! why do you scream? Have you seen the 
angel of death? He always precedes the cere- 
mony.’ Then coming to the middle of the room, 
and raising with both hands above his head the 
bow which he carried at his side, he broke it 
violently and throwing the fragments far from 
him. ‘Ah!’ cried he, ‘now I am free, free, free! 
I will make no more violins! no more violins!’ 
The unhappy Krespel howled these words in an 
unearthly cadence, and recommenced his course 
hopping round the apartment. Frozen with 
fright, I endeavored to fly; he stopped me with 
an eager arm. ‘Stay, Mr. Student, do not take 
my convulsions for madness; all this is inflicted 
on me, because that, some days ago, I had cut 
out a robe de chambre, in which I wished to re- 
semble Fate, or the Deity!’ The unfortunate 
man then uttered a crowd of extravagancies, 
until at last, worn out by his excitement, he fell 
almost dead. His old housekeeper hastened at 
my cries; I left him in her arms. 

‘‘When I saw the Professor M——, I declared 
to him that the Counsellor Krespel had become 
@ maniac. ‘I hope the contrary,’ replied he. 
‘The fermentation of his feelings, which would 
destroy the mind of another man, will expend 
itself by action in our poor friend. His disor- 
dered agitation, by wearing out the excitement of 
his nervous system, will save him—the sudden 
death of Antonia has overcome him. But let 
one day pass, and, take my word for it, he will 
renew of his own accord his old habits, and his 
every day life.’ The prediction of the professor 
was realized. On the morrow Krespel was very 
calm, he repeated only that he would make no 
more violins, and that he would never again 
touch one in his life. 

‘¢All this did not satisfy me as to the con- 
nection which existed between Antonia and the 
Counsellor Krespel. The more I thought of it, 
the more, I know not what, instinct told me, 
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without ceasing, that there was between the two 
some mysterious secret. Antonia always ap- 
peared to my reveries in the light of a victim. 
I could not leave H without obtaining an 
explanation, which might perhaps reveal some 
fearful crime. I became more and more excited 
from time to time. At last I rushed like a thun- 
derbolt into the cabinet of the counsellor. I 
found him calm and smiling as usual, he was 
seated near a little table turning tags for chil- 
dren. ‘Wretched man!’ cried I, ‘how can you 
enjoy a single moment of peace—when your con- 
science should gnaw your heart like a serpent?’ 
The counsellor regarded me with astonishment, 
and laying down his tools. ‘What is that you 
say? my dear sir, have the goodness to be seated.’ 
This sang froid irritated me the more, and I 
loudly accused him of the murder of Antonia, 
swearing that in my quality of an advocate, I 
would use all the means in my power to provoke 
a judicial inquiry on the causes of this misfor- 
tune. The counsellor listened all the while very 
tranquilly, when I finished :—*‘ Young blunderer!’ 
said he to me, in a voice whose solemn gravity 
confounded me. ‘Young man, what right have 
you to penetrate the secrets of a life to which 
you have always been a stranger? Antonia is 
no more!—what matters the rest?’ There was 
in the calmness of the man something profoundly 
sad—I felt that I had acted insanely. I implored 
his pardon, begging him to relate to me some 
details of the angel whom I deplored. He then 
took me by the hand, and leading me to the bal- 
cony which overlooked his garden, confided to 
me a history, of which my memory only retains 
that which related to Antonia. 

“‘The Counsellor Krespel had, in his youth, a 
passion for acquiring at any price the violins of 
old masters. His researches led him into Italy, 
to Venice, where he heard, at the theatre of San 
Benedetto, the famous singer Angela ——. Her 
ravishing beauty made no less impression than 
her talent as a virtuoso on the heart of the coun- 
sellor. A secret marriage united them, but the 
beautiful songstress, an angel in the theatre, was 
the very devil in the household; Krespel, after a 
thousand and one stormy scenes, resolved to take 
refuge in the country, where he consoled himself 
as well as he could with an excellent Cremona 
violin. But the signora, jealous as are all Italians, 
came pitilessly to disturb him in his retreat. One 
day, she entered the saloon, where Krespel was 
improvising in a world of music. She placed her 
pretty head on the shoulder of her husband and 
regarded him with eyes full of love. The coun- 
sellor, lost in the regions of ideality, twirled his 
bow with so much ardor, that he grazed, without 
intending it, the satin neck of Angela. She 
sprang up furiously—‘besta tedesca!’ cried she, 
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and seizing in her rage the Cremona violin, she 
broke it in a thousand pieces on the marble table. 
The counsellor stood for a moment petrified, then 
with one of those nervous movements which can- 
not be described, he threw the beautiful canta- 
trice out of the window of her own house and 
fled to Germany. But, on the road, when he 
considered the strangeness of these events; for 
he had not acted with the least premeditation; 
he experienced the most bitter regret, as he re- 
membered that the signora had indulged him in 
the sweet hope of becoming a father. Imagine 
then his surprise, when eight months afterward, 
he received, in the middle of Germany, a most 
tender letter, in which his dear wife, without 
alluding in any manner to the accident of the 
villa, announced to him the birth of a daughter, 
and begged him to return immediately to Venice. 
Krespel, fearing some plot, took pains to obtain 
information; he learnt that the beautiful Italian 
had fallen on a soft bed of flowers which pre- 
served her from injury; and that the only result 
from the plight which this nightingale had taken 
from the window, was a happy change of charac- 
ter. The signora had no more caprices, no more 
storms, the conjugal remedy had done marvels. 
The good counsellor was so touched by this news 
that he at once ordered the horses to his car- 
riage. But hardly was he in the carriage, when 
he began to consider:—‘The devil!’ s#id he to 
himself, ‘if the lady is not radically cured, will 
it be necessary to throw her again from the win- 
dow?’ This question was difficult to resolve. 
Krespel turned back, wrote to his dear spouse a 
long letter, in which he congratulated her that 
his daughter had, like her, a mole behind her 
ear; then—he remained in Germany. Protesta- 
tions of love, projects for the future, complaints, 
touching prayers flew, like turtle doves, from 
Venice to H——. At last Angela came to Ger- 
many and displayed to admiration her fine voice 
in the grand theatre of F——. Although she 
was not very young, she inflamed all, made some 
happy, and an infinity of victims. However, the 
little daughter of Krespel grew up, they called 
her Antonia, and her mother foresaw in her a 
singer of her own talents. Krespel, knowing 
that his wife was so near him, burned with eager- 
ness to embrace his daughter; but the fear of 
the temper of the signora restrained him, and 
he remained at home amongst his vielins—who 
never disturbed him. At this time, a young 
musician of great promise, became a suitor of 
Antonia’s; Krespel was consulted, he was de- 
lighted that his daughter should espouse an artist 
who had no rival on the violin; and awaited from 
day to day the new of the marriage; when ‘a 
letter, sealed in black and by a strange hand, 
came to apprize him that Angela had died with a 
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pleurisy, the evening before the intended nuptials 
of her daughter; the last prayer of the cantatrice 
was to beseech Krespel to come and seek the 
orphan :—he set out without losing a moment. 

“The young betrothed, who had not quitted 
Antonia at a period so mournful, was present at 
the arrival of her father. In the evening, when 
they were together, as Krespel was thinking of 
the deceased, Antonia placed herself at the harp- 
sichord and sung a melancholy air; they who 
heard it, say that the soul of the mother trembled 
in her voice. Krespel could not restrain himself; 
the sobs choked his utterance; he rose, took the 
young girl in his arms and embracing her ten- 
derly :—‘Oh!’ cried he, ‘if you love me, sing no 
more! It will break my heart!’ Antonia re- 
garded her father with a long look, and in that 
look there was that which made him fear that 
his dream of happiness was about to vanish. Her 
black locks waved, in ebon curls over her snowy 
shoulders; her slender figure inclined toward him 
like a lily which is about to break; Krespel wept 
at seeing her so beautiful; for a fatal instinct 
revealed to him the future. Antonia became 
more pale, and in her countenance the counsellor 
detected a sign of death. He contemplated with 
terror this germ which every hour might develop. 

*¢*No, no, my friend!’ said, a little while after- 
ward, the counsellor to Dr. R——, a celebrated 
physician, ‘no, these spots of bright scarlet which 
color, when she sings, her cheeks, are not from 
animation! No,it is that which I fear!’ ‘Ah, 
then!’ replied the doctor, ‘I can no longer con- 
ceal my own uneasiness; whether it is that the 
young girl has made premature efforts in singing, 
or that nature has left some organic defect in a 
work so beautiful, I fear that the sonorous depth 
of her voice, which surpasses the faculties of her 
age, is an indication of danger, and I cannot pro- 
mise her more than six months to live if you 
permit her to sing.’ 

‘“‘The counsellor stared at this warning, it 
seemed to him as if he saw a beautiful shrub, 
just blooming with its first flowers, which a piti- 
less hand was about to cut down at the very 
root. His resolution was instant. He opened to 
Antonia the two routes for the future, the one 
leading by marriage to the seductive life of the 
artist, which would in a few days plunge her into 
the abyss of the tomb; the other would preserve 
to her old father the life of a cherished child, his 
only joy, his last hope. Antonia comprehended 
the sacrifice which her father implored of her. 
She threw herself into his arms without a word. 
Krespel dismissed her betrothed, and two days 
after he arrived at H——, with his daughter, his 
treasure. But the young man could not thus 
renounce the felicity which had been promised 
tohim. He set out on the track of Krespel and 
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overtook him at the door of his house. The 
counsellor repulsed him harshly. ‘Oh!’ cried 
the poor Antonia, ‘let me see him, let me hear 
him once more, and I am ready to die!’ ‘Die! 
die!’ repeated the counsellor, wildly ; ‘to see thee 
die! oh, my child, you are the only thing which 
attaches me to the world! Ah, well! let it be as 
you wish; and if you die, do not curse your un- 
happy father!’ 

‘The sacrifice was decided upon. The young 
musician took his place at the harpsichord. An- 
tonia sung; Krespel took his violin and played, 
his eye fixed upon his daughter, until he saw 
the purple spots appear upon her pale cheeks. 
Then he violently interrupted the concert, and 
motioned to the musician to retire. Antonia, 
seeing him leave, uttered a heart-rending cry 
and fainted. 

*¢¢T thought for a moment,’ said Krespel, on 
finishing this sad recital, ‘that my poor child was 
dead. I seized the cursed fiance by the shoul- 
ders—away,’ cried I to him, ‘away quickly! for 
my daughter is so pale, that I know not what 
hinders me from plunging a knife into your heart, 
to rekindle and color those cheeks with your 
blood!’ I had, doubtless, in uttering these words, 
so terrible an aspect, shat the wretched man 
threw himself like a madman down the stairs, 
and I have never seen him since. 

«‘When the counsellor raised his daughter, she 
opened her eyes and closed them again almost 
immediately. The physician, who soon arrived, 
said that the accident, although severe, would 
probably leave no serious consequences. Some 
days afterward, she seemed even to have almost 
recovered. Her love for her father offered the 
most touching picture, she devoted herself, with 
the most admirable resignation, to his whims and 
caprices; she aided him with an angelic patience 
to take to pieces the old violins which he bought, 
and to construct new ones. ‘No, my dear father,’ 
she would often say to him, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘I will sing no more, since its afflicts you; 
I wish only to live and breathe for you!’ And 
Krespel, hearing her speak thus, felt happy. 





‘“‘When he had made the purchase of the 
famous violin, which he enclosed in the tomb of 
Antonia, the young girl, seeing that he was about 
to take it to pieces, regarded it sadly :—‘ What! 
this one too?’ said she. Krespel, at the same 
time, felt within him a feeling which induced him 
to spare and even to try this instrument. Hardly 
had he commenced, when his daughter cried, 
clapping her hands—‘it is my voice, it is my 
voice! I sing again!’ It was true; the pearly 
notes of the marvelous violin seemed to fall from 
heaven. Krespel was astonished, the bow, under 
his fingers, created prodigies. Often Antonia 
would say to him, with a sweet smile, ‘father, I 
should like to sing.’ And Krespel would take 
the violin, and each time he drew from it deli- 
cious variations. 

** A few days before my second visit to H——, 
the counsellor fancied that he heard, during a 
calm night, the harpsichord sounding in the 
next chamber; he thought that he could hear 
the fingers of the betrothed of Antonia running 
rapidly over the ivory keys. He endeavored to 
rise, but a hand of iron seemed to chain him 
down. Then it seemed to him that the voice of 
his daughter was feebly murmuring, as if afar 
off; little by little the undulations become dis- 
tinct, it was a fantastic crescendo, each vibration 
of which pierced his heart like an arrow. Sud- 
denly a bluish flash crossed the darkness at the 
end of the chamber; he saw Antonia and her 
betrothed, who sustained her in hisarms. Their 
lips were touching, and all the while the celestial 
song continued. Overcome by a supernatural 
terror, the Counsellor Krespel remained, until 
daybreak, in a state of undefinable anguish. A 
leaden torpor paralyzed his feelings. 

‘‘When the first rays of morning shone with 
rosy tints under the curtains of his couch, he 
rose as if from a painful dream, and hastened to 
the chamber of Antonia. She was extended on 
the sofa, her eyes closed, her hands clasped; a 
sweet but fixed smile curled her pale lips. She 
resembled the virgin angel asleep. Her soul had 
returned to God!” 
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In life’s bright morn, or mid-day hour, 
When clouds of care a while depart, 
Hath Nature’s poesy a power 
To rouse an echo in the heart. 


Now breathes it low; now stronger swells— 
As if the soul for freedom sighs: 

It comes—that angel-tone—and teils 

Where richer melodies arise. 


What though the world, with sound of strife, 


3 The spirit-spell shall harshly break, 


And we to scenes of sadder life 
From all our day-dreams thus awake ; 


That music’s memories linger yet, 
To soothe the throbbing pulse of pain— 

To bid the heart its grief forget 

Till Eden’s tones the earth regain! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176. 


Anotuer year had passed over the Randolphs. 
How they had managed to live through it, some- 
times amazed themselves on a retrospect. 

Nothing, indeed, but the management of Alice 
had kept them from starving. She had sold her 
few jewels, one after another, and had economized 
the proceeds as if her heart’s blood. Her hus- 
band had occasionally earned something, and 
once had succeeded in selling a picture. 

Throughout those protracted months Alice, 
however, was the chief support of the family. 
Not directly perhaps, but indirectly, for her hus- 
band’s earnings were still the greatest. But it 
was her cheerful spirit, which, by sustaining his 
drooping ones, led to his incessant efforts. He 
had now resumed the pencil, and was continually 
painting; ‘‘I may strike off something,” he said, 
‘‘which may find a purchaser, and will try at 
least. Yes! try while life lasts.” 





: 


‘Oh! mamma,” said Lily, one day, ‘‘let me 
hold brother a while. Do,dear mamma. I will 
take such care of him.” 

The little brother was not yet a year old. But 
Lily already was a most careful nurse. The 
greatest pleasure that could be bestowed on her 
was to be allowed to hold the infant. 

‘Well, if you will be very careful,” said Alice, 
*¢you may hold him while I do a bit of ironing.” 

“Oh! thank you, dear mamma,” joyfully cried 
Lily, clapping her hands with glee. ‘See, I am 
all ready.” 

She seated herself on the floor as she spoke, 
spread out her tiny lap, and with eager, expectant 
countenance waited till the babe was deposited in 
her arms. When she had received her brother, 
with what gravity she sang and talked to him, 
repeating her mother’s pet phrases, till Alice, 
glancing aside occasionally to look at them, could 


This cheerfulness of Alice did not come alone ? not repress a smile. 


from a naturally happy disposition. It was 


‘“‘Now you mustn’t do that, baby,” said Lily, 


more the fruit of her trust in God. Whenever} sagely, as the infant tried to pull at her dress. 


she felt despondent she had recourse to prayer. 
She remembered that ravens had fed Elijah. 
She recalled the text:—‘‘I have never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
And thus, fortified by the promises, and cheered 
by the presence of her Heavenly Father, she had 
a pleasant smile and an encouraging word even 
in the darkest hours of pecuniary distress. 

There was a sad contrast between her and her 
husband in this respect. With all his noble and 
generous qualities Randolph had not ‘the one 
thing needful.” Intellectually he admitted the 
truths of revelation. But still he was not a 
Christian. He trusted in himself, when he should 
have trusted in God; and hence, when beset by 
the Apollyon of poverty, his arm was weak, and 
his heart faint. Oh! there is nothing like faith 
in the hour of trouble. It is the chain, dropped 
down from heaven, to which we cling for safety, 
when otherwise the dark waters would go over 
us. 
But Randolph’s want of faith has been appa- 
rent from the first, or we have failed altogether 
to convey a true idea of him. It was the defect 
of his character. 





‘‘Hush, hush, little dear,” she continued, as the 
child, crossed in this purpose, began to fret. 
“‘You’re not to cry, for that’s naughty. Now 
be a good baby, and I’ll sing you a pretty story.” 

With the words she began to sing a nursery 
rhyme, which she had caught by listening to her 
mother; and again Alice turned uside, and held 
her flat-iron poised for a moment, smiling hap- 
pily. Ah! even in the bitterest poverty, a mother 
can be made happy by sights like these. Yet you, 
reader, perhaps, may smile at the whole thing as 
childish. God grant the day may never come 
when your desolate heart, recalling such scenes 
in memory, will yearn to give all you are worth 
to have the innocent little prattler back at your 
side! 

Sometimes Lily and the infant would become 
quite boisterous together. But this was only 
when he lay in his mother’s lap. When Lily 
held him herself, or even when she was deputed 
to amuse him as he sat tied in his chair, the re- 
sponsibility of her office sobered her too much 
for this. But when, the day’s work being over, 
or a pause happening in it, the infant lay awake, 
how Lily would play with him, holding some 
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bright object for him to catch, then laughingly 
snatching it away, now excitedly shaking and 
kissing him, and now running to hide herself 
from his sight behind mamma’s back. How baby 
would crow at all this, evidently enjoying it quite 
as much as either Alice or Lily, if not more. 

But often the noise would annoy Randolph. 
He would frequently return at night, worn down 
with care, and with his head aching as if it would 
part; and, at such times, the noisy merriment 
would seem almost as much as he could bear. 

Do be still,” he said, pettishly, one night. 
‘You want to kill me, don’t you?” 

With what a look of surprise Lily glanced up. 
Alice, too, gazed at her husband. But it was 
with tears shining through the mild reproof of 
her eyes. Randolph’s heart smote him. Yet he 
could not bring himself, in his nervous, irritable 
mood, altogether to acknowledge this. 

“*You are so boisterous, Lily, sometimes,” he 
said, with a sort of lame apology, his eyes falling 
beneath those of Alice, and turning to those of 
the child. ‘I can’t bear it.” 

Poor Lily! Her long lashes were wetted on the 
instant. Her little heart felt almost breaking, 
and rose in her throat chokingly. For a moment 
she tried to conquer her emotion; but the effort 
was in vain; and rushing to her mother’s side, 
she buried her face there, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

How Randolph’s heart smote him, especially 
when Alice, with another glance of mild reproach, 
said, ‘‘oh! George, you shouldn’t talk so, for 
she’s such an affectionate little thing, and can’t 
bear it:—what if she was to be taken from us!” 
How repentantly he took the dear child up, and 
soothed her with kind words and caresses. It 
was long before her sobs wholly ceased, however, 
though she tried hard to check them, when she 
saw that they pained her father. For Lily bore 
no anger, but kissed and caressed her parent, 
even while sobbing. Sweet angel! Verily of 
such are “the kingdom of heaven.” 

You see, reader, we extenuate nothing in de- 
scribing Randolph. Yet, with all this, he was 
one of the noblest and best of men. But none 
are perfect, unless indeed through God’s grace; 
and Randolph still walked, or tried to walk in 
the strength of his own nature. 

At last winter came. For years there had not 
been one so severe. Even in November snow 
began to fall, and fell frequent and heavily until 
April. Who does not remember that terrible 
winter for the poor? 

The Randolphs struggled bravely, but to no 
purpose, and had finally to begin disposing of 
their little stock of household furniture, piece by 
piece, in order to buy food and fuel. For the 
husband and father had not sold a picture for 








months, and could get no other employment, 
though he tried daily. Every avenue to work 
was crowded, all through that pitiless season, by 
hundreds of hungry applicants, accustomed to 
manual labor, so that a person like Randolph 
had no chance whatever. 

There were, it is true, benevolent institutions, 
which, if applied to, would have assisted the 
unfortunate family. But beggary is a resource 
the possibility of which men like Randolph never 
contemplate; for to them death appears more en- 
durable, nay! better. The honest poor seek alms 
but rarely, and even accept them with shame. 
But a proud man, who has been rich formerly, 
thinks the grave preferable to receiving pauper’s 
aid: and pride is the last weed that the trials, 
or even sorrows of life eradicate from human 
nature. 

“George, dear,” said Alice, one day. 
you take this cameo and sell it?” 

‘Not that,” said her husband, quickly. ‘* Any 
thing else, Alice.” For he knew it was a gift 
from her father, a few days before she left her 
early home, and that she valued it, on that 
account, above everything but her wedding ring. 

‘*No, take it,” she said, with composure. ‘TI 
can do without it better than the children can 
without the bed; and one or the other must go, 
you know, for there is nothing else.” 

Randolph looked gloomily around the room. 
But one solitary chair was left. Not only every 
thing in the shape of ornament had disappeared, 
but the bureau, wash-stand, and even crib were 
there no longer. There was not a yard of carpet 
either left upon the floor. The stove, though the 
day was intensely cold, had just enough fuel in 
it to preserve the family from actually freezing; 
while all the coal they had was in the scuttle, 
and there was not sufficient to replenish the fire. 

Randolph beheld all this. He noticed also that 
Lily was blue with cold, though her mother had 
wrapped her in her own shawl. A wild tempta- 
tion came over him, like that suggested to Job, 
‘‘to curse God and die.” But, at that moment, 
his eye met the mild look of resignation and 
trust in Alice’s. He felt conscience-struck, and 
silently taking the ring, departed. 

Many similar scenes occurred during that win- 
ter. Piece by piece they parted with almost 
everything, Alice’s street dress, Lily’s bonnet, 
finally even the bed on which they slept. Nothing 
was left but the hard, coarse, straw matrass, on 
which the other had lain. None of them had more 
than a single change of garment now. Often Lily 
lay abed, while her mother, the delicately nur- 
tured heiress, washed, in those cold, winter days, 
the clothes the little one had taken off. 

But all this was borne by Alice with compara- 
tive resignation, until Randolph’s health began 
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to fail. Eager to earn something he went out 
daily, even in the stormiest weather, and this 
though he had only one pair of boots, and those 
summer ones, now cracked and leaky. His feet 
consequently were always wet. A succession of 
violent colds, caught one after another, was the 
result, 

At last his illness became so serious that 
prudence would have dictated his remaining 
altogether in the house; and, for a time, Alice 
insisted on his doing so. But when she noticed 
his restless anxiety, the result of being thus kept 
in-doors, she insisted on it no longer. While 
out, his mind being occupied, was prevented from 
preying upon itself; but at home he had nothing 
to divert his thoughts, and the low, nervous fever, 
which had seized on him, became worse. 

Now was made evident the difference between 
the eloquent man and the trusting woman. Had 
there been peril to face, Alice would probably 
have shrunk back, in true feminine terror, while 
Randolph would have sprung forward, like a 
second Richard, to meet it half way. But when 
patience, and hope, and faith were the virtues 
demanded, oh! how immeasurably the man of 
intellect fell behind his wife. Ah! the world is 
not always right in according superiority to what 
are called the more masculine qualities. The 


Saviour was ‘‘meek and lowly of heart,” “long 
suffering,” and went uncomplaining ‘like a lamb 


to the slaughter.” Can we be nobler than to 
imitate him? 

Ye mild daughters from womanhood, whe guide 
others by the silken bands of love, and seek no 
part in the stormier paths of life, to you is it 
given to represent on earth, as nearly as mortals 
can, the gentle divinity of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Let your more ambitious sisters aspire to take 
lead in public councils, to mingle in the noisy 
strife of the streets, and gradually thus imbibe 
the selfishness, heartlessness, and other charac- 
teristics of man. But keep ye your hands un- 
soiled, and your hearts untainted, preserving, in 
your innocent homes, a type of heaven on earth. 
Be ye meek and lowly of heart, and when reviled 
revile not again; so shall ye imitate the most 
glorious image of humanity that ever lived, and 
80, believe us, shall ye obtain and keep more in- 
fluence than if ye paid back neglect with neglect, 
or scorn for scorn. The province of the heart is 
that of your sex. Your sceptre is the affections. 
If death has ever entered your household, you 
know that it is love alone which survives the 
grave. Will ye, therefore, surrender this glorious 
heritage of woman, this better part of the divinity 
within us, for the coarser attributes of man? 
Will ye give up your holier mission for one more 
showy, but less heavenly! Lucifer fell through 
the intellect, but the world was redeemed by Love. 





‘*Dearest,”” said Alice, one day, as Randolph, 
after being racked for nearly an hour with a 
terrible cough, prepared, on its temporary cessa- 
tion, to go out, “‘do remain at home, to-day. You 
are not near so well as usual, and it is storming 
slightly.” 

But Randolph shook his head. 

**No, love, I must go.” 

‘‘Surely there is no such pressing necessity. 
Wait at least till toward noon, by which time it 
may clear up.” 

*¢But, indeed, I must, and now. I did not 
intend to tell you, Alice,” he said, “till I was 
certain of success; but yesterday I heard of a 
place where I can probably get some writing to 
do. It is to copy papers for a great lawyer. 
An old college acquaintance, whom I had not 
seen for years, stopped me yesterday in the 
street, and as I saw he seemed surprised at my 
dress, I could not, when he asked how I was get- 
ting along, deny my destitution. So he thought 
a moment, and told me of this place. He is 
leaving town, to-day, for he does not reside 
here, but he promised to speak to his friend, 
last night. For me not to be punctual, there- 
fore, would not do. It might create a prejudice 
against me at once.” 

Alice, after this explanation, made no further 
opposition; and accordingly Randolph set forth. 

It took some time for him to reach the office 
of the great lawyer. The streets were slippery 
with a drizzling rain that froze as it fell, and he 
was weaker than he had supposed. 

He entered modestly. The glowing fire in the 
grate diffused such genial warmth throughout 
the room, that new vigor entered into his chilled 
limbs, even before he had closed the door behind 
him. 

The great lawyer looked up. But seeing 
only an emaciated, care worn man dressed in a 
thread-bare suit, and whose hat and garments 
were wet with rain, he supposed naturally that 
a beggar stood before him. 

‘“‘There’s nothing here for you,” he said, 
gruffly, resuming his reading. 

Randolph’s first feeling was to leave the room. 
But he remembered the little ones at home, and 
conquering his pride, he said, 

*‘T came about the writing, sir.” 

The great lawyer aes with a stare of 
surprise. But Randolph courageously continued, 

“‘The copying, sir, of which my friend, Mr. 
Mountjoy, spoke to you in my favor. I am 
thought to have a legible hand. Would you 
wish to see me write?” 

The astonished stare of the great lawyer 
changed gradually to one of polite incredulity 
as Randolph spoke. When the latter had con- 
cluded, he said, 
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“That won’t do here, so you’d better take 
yourself off. I never heard Mr. Mountjoy speak 
of you-—” 

But Randolph, who felt like a man whose very 
life hung in the balance, for he saw no way, if 
he lost this opportunity, of supporting his family, 
interrupted. 

“Surely, sir, you remember. I saw him only 
yesterday. He must have mentioned me. Ran- 
dolph is my name.” 

The great lawyer might have seen, from the 
earnestness of the speaker, that there was no 
attempt at deception. Perhaps he did. But he 
had known so much of poverty, in the way of his 
profession, that it had made him callous to it. 
Besides he happened, on this particular morning, 
to be occupied in studying an important case, 
and he was one of those men, not rare in the 
intellectual profession, who become irritable on 
being interrupted at such times. 

So he answered tartly, 

“Take yourself off, I say; and the sooner, the 
better; or I’ll send for a police-officer, to arrest 
you as a vagrant. You can’t play the imposter 
here.” 

To this had Randolph come. He, a really 
better man than the great lawyer, was to be thus 
insulted, merely because he wore a thread-bare 
suit. 





He turned away. He felt, at that moment, as 
no words can describe. Shame, mortification, dis- 
appointment and despair all crowded, together, 
upon his mind. A temporary blindness seized 
him, Yet he succeeded in staggering toward the 
door, opening it, and gaining the street, choking 
down his emotions by a violent effort. 

As he looked up to the pitiless sky, that yet 
seemed less pitiless than his brother men, his 
mental agony proved too great for his weak 
frame, and a stream of warm blood rushed up to 
his lips. In his agitation he had broken a blood- 
vessel. 

“God help Alice and the little ones now,” he 
murmured from the depths of his broken heart, 
for he looked on this as his death-warrant. 

There was a grocery store close by, and toward 
this he moved, like one in a dream, and asking 
for some salt, he put it into his mouth to absorb 
the blood. Then he turned homeward. 

All the way back one thought possessed him, 
to the exclusion of every other:—it was what 
would become of Alice and the little ones, when 
he should be no more. 

And almost for the first time in his life, he 
prayed earnestly, and not in mere form of words, 
that God would show pity to “the widow and 
the fatherless.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Mammen, thou comest laden 
With sheaves of golden grain, 

Mellow fruits and juicy grape, 
To glad the festal train. 


The trees have doffed their verdant hue 
For richer garbs of gold. 

The rainbow thou hast taken 
To dress thy limbs of old. 


But with all thy glad display 
Thou tell’st us Winter’s near; 
By thy bright and changing hue, 

By every leaf so sere. 


Methinks I hear thee whisper, 
“ As bright Summer passeth, 

As old Winter draweth near, 
As all of beauty fadeth, 


“So shall thy life’s Summer be, 
So shall thy Winter come, 

So thy stay on earth be o’er, 
So shall thy life be done. 





“ As the leaf sinks to the ground 
And is buried in clay; 

So within death’s chilly arms 
This feeble dust shall lay.” 


But must all of life end here? 
Have we no brighter token? 
Is the future a period 
Of annihilation? 


No! thanks to the Triune God, 
We have a home above; 
Eternal in the Heavens 
The trophy of his love. 


A glittering, priceless gem 
This clay no more shall hold. 
The spirit shall soar away 
To streets of shining gold. 


This mortality shall put 
On immortality, 

And this corruption shall rise 
In glory to the sky. 
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BY JOHN BR. WHITE. 





One beautiful morning in June I received the 
following letter: 


New York, June 20th, 18—. 
**My Dear Covsin—I will be with you on the 
25th inst. I come by the cars to Auburn. It 
is so very warm here that we can do nothing but 
start for the country. Give my love to aunt and 

Cousin Lucy, and I remain, dear cousin, 
Yours truly, 
JoszrH Danes.” 


I hastened home and handed this letter to my 
mother. As she was reading it, my Sister Lucy 
entered, and listened eagerly. 

“Cousin Joseph coming,” exclaimed Lucy, 
gaily waltzing round the room, for Joseph was 
a great favorite of hers, ‘how rejoiced I am. 
Oh, Fred, are you not glad?” 

“I am glad that it gives you so much plea- 
sure,” I answered, and turning round walked off, 
much to the annoyance of my sister. 

Before going further it is necessary to give 
a few words of explanation about who Cousin 
Joseph was. Joseph was an only son of my 
mother’s brother. He was born in the city, was 
educated there, and now lived there. He was 
said to be handsome by those who had seen him, 
and amongst them was my sister; I had never 
myself met him. I was, however, much pleased 
at the prospect of having a young companion; 
for although a couple of years younger than 
him, I knew we would soon become friends. My 
family lived on the shores of Owasco Lake, about 
six miles from Auburn, one of the loveliest spots 
in the state. Fish of all sorts were to be had in 
the lake in abundance, and game near the shore 
and in the woods. Our neighbors were hospita- 
ble, friendly people, and kept up a close intimacy 
with our family. 

Everything was in readiness for my cousin’s 
reception, and as I prepared to start to Auburn 
with the carriage, my sister said in confidence, 

‘«There will be several young ladies here this 
evening, and I expect you will be pleased and 
surprised when you see some of them.” I won- 
dered as I drove off what she meant, for I had 
not been at home long enough to know many of 
the young ladies who lived near, and I knew of 
only one whom I would be glad to see, but I 
was sure she would not be there. I had become 


acquainted with her but lately, on my returning 
home from college. 


The train had stopped at 








Utica, when the conductor entered the car, and 
asked, 

“Is there a gentleman in this car going to 
Auburn?” 

I immediately answered that I was: and he 
said, 

‘« Will you take this young lady in charge, and 
leave her at the Mansion House?” 

I replied that I would be most happy to do so. 
She was soon seated, and the cars again under 
way. I found my companion a very beautiful 
young lady who was going to visit some friends. 
She said they lived a short distance from Auburn, 
but they would be expecting her, and she had no 
doubt they were there even then awaiting her. 
Her name I did not ask; and she, I suppose, 
forgot to tell it. The distance between Utica 
and Auburn seemed short; and I felt a pang at 
parting with her that I had never felt before. 
The adventure was altogether so strange and 
romantic that I did not mention anything about 
it when I got home. That I loved her I felt 
sure, but how I was ever going to find out who 
she was, I could not tell. I determined, however, 
on calling at the Mansion House, and learning 
there all they knew about her. I accordingly 
went to the hotel, and ascertained that a carriage 
had come for her shortly after Ileft. But where 
it had gone, no one could say. 

Meantime the train arrived, and with it my 
Cousin Joseph. He was all he had been repre- 
sented, a gay, frank, handsome young fellow; 
and in a few moments we were friends, feeling 
as if we had known each other a whole life-time. 

‘“‘T have brought guns and fishing tackle,” said 
he, ‘‘all you will have to supply is the dog. ' I 
expect from what you say to have some glorious 
sport. I hope my aunt and Cousin Lucy are 
well.” 

In this way he rattled on during our drive 
home; one moment telling me some anecdote of 
the city, and at another bursting into raptures 
of delight at the beautiful scenery. The lake, 
he said, was lovely; and would be a splendid 
place for a sail occasionally. He asked if there 
were many ladies living near; and when I told 
him I did not know, he looked surprised. 

‘‘ Have any ladies arrived in the neighborhood 
lately?” said he, with considerable interest in 
his manner. 


“I really cannot say,” I replied. ‘I do not 
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visit much. My sister is continually going to 
some party or pic-nic, and she really had the 
conscience to ask me to a pic-nic last week.” 

** And you did not go?” said he. 

‘Certainly not,” said I, ‘I had other things 
to look to, that day: besides it is always so dull 
at those pic-nics.” 

“I think the contrary,” said he, ‘for I always 
enjoy myself when I am sitting under some fine 
shady old trees, where all around is fresh and 
delicious. It is not like the burning, hot side- 
walks of our cities. I tell you, cousin, you can 
never enjoy the country, unless you have lived 
in one of our largest cities, where all is bustle 
and confusion, To me, who have always lived 
in town, it is quite a treat to have even an ex- 
cursion in the country. But there is the old 
house,” he exclaimed, as we came in full view 
of my home, ‘it looks as usual, and I declare I 
can see aunt ready to welcome me, and Cousin 
Lucy too. But I say, cousin, who are those other 
young ladies?” 

I expressed my entire ignorance of who they 
were. I noticed, as we drew up at the door, that 


Joseph gave a look of surprise and pleasure at { 


one of the windows; but before I could catch a 
glimpse of the person, who was gazing from it, 
she had vanished. My mother welcomed Joseph 
warmly, and kissed him as she would myself. 


Lucy welcomed him, but did not kiss him, 
although he looked as if he could undergo that 
penance from all present. 

I was now introduced to the ladies, but did 
not look half of them in the face; and therefore 
could not tell one from the other afterward. 


Supper was soon announced. I conducted the 
only young lady I knew, Miss Isabella Graham, 
to the table. 

As we withdrew to the parlor, she said, 

“What do you think of Miss Gertrude Wal- 
ton?” 

‘‘Which lady do you mean?” I replied, ‘I am 
not interested enough, to know one from the 
other.” 

‘‘Well, really, Mr. Leonard,” said she, “I 
ought not to tell you; but I will take comphs- 
sion on you. Mr. Danes is now talking to 
her.” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and ima- 
gine my surprise, when I beheld the lady I had 
escorted from Utica to Auburn. I fear Isabella 
found me a very dull companion from that mo- 
ment, for I scarcely knew what I said or did, 
until some person proposed a walk on the lake 
shore. 

All felt the beauty of the scene sink into their 
souls; for though when they first came out, they 
were talking and laughing, now they were silent, 
and walked along each one deep in their own 


thoughts... At length we arrived at a lovely grove 
which was near the lake. 

‘‘What a lovely spot,” exclaimed Danes, as we 
entered. And truly it seemed as if the wand of 
a magician had been at work to beautify the 
scene, for the moon now rose in all its splendor, 
casting a silvery light over every object far or 
near. The lake seemed to dance in its rays, and 
objects, before indistinct were now seen almost 
as clearly as by day, only the light was purer 
and more heavenly. The hail was in view from 
where we stood, and it was bathed in a flood 
of moonlight. It never looked so beautiful. I 
turned to Gertrude, and saw her and Danes 
looking in one direction on the lake. They 
seemed to have thoughts in common, for when- 
ever he would point out some spot more beau- 
tiful than the rest, her eyes lit up, and she would 
gaze on it evidently with more pleasure, than if 
any one else had directed her attention to it. 
It caused me a good many pangs to witness this, 
but I could not withdraw my eyes from the pair. 
I almost cursed Danes for his good fortune. 

The evening soon passed, and we returned to 
the hall. In a short time all who were going 
‘ home left, not, however, before they had arranged 
; for a pic-nic in the grove. It was to take place 
i the day following the next; and after it—in the 
; evening—we were going to ride on the lake. 
‘Gertrude went home with her Cousin Isabella. 
The next day Danes and I went shooting, and 
on our way to the woods passed the beautiful 
grove, we had been in the night previous. 

‘It is not quite so beautiful now,” said he, 
‘tas it was last night. I never yet saw anything 
more lovely than it was then.” 

We shot on till near two o’clock, and then sat 
down beneath the shade of a fine old tree, to dis- 
cuss the good things we had with us. We were 
both tired and hungry, and did full justice to the 
viands, while for drink we had pure water that 
ran from a spring near us. As we lay, after our 
repast, Danes said, 

“Fred, I am going to get married.” 

I started. I know not why, but I felt a chill 
run through my frame; and I knew that his 
words were of more import to me than they 
should warrant. 

‘*You seem surprised,” he continued, ‘but it 
is so, and the lady is Gertrude Walton.” 

I started then in reality, and Danes, observing 
it, said, 

“TI feared, Fred, from your conduct, last night, 
that you were smitten. She told me she travelled 
from Utica to Auburn with you; and she seemed 
surprised at your not recognizing her. I would 
not have told you so soon, but I feared it might 
get to be something serious on your part. We 








were engaged six months ago, and it was decided 
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that I should come here and meet her. I hope, 
I hope I have done right in telling you all,” said 
he, as he concluded. 

I pressed his hand, and rose from the ground. 
I could not trust my lips to speak, and therefore 
turned away. 

“You are not angry, Fred,” said Danes, kindly. 

I now found time to calm my agitation, and 
answered, 

**No, Joseph. I am glad you told me before 
it went further. You were right in your con- 
jecture, for I thought I loved her, and in a short 
time would have done so, if you had not told 
me all. But now I will be able to withdraw my 
thoughts from her.” He pressed my hand in 
silence, and we resumed our seats. He told me 
all, how they loved for years ere her father would 
consent to their union, He intended that she 
should wed his ward, and would have made her 
do so, if his ward had loved her, but he for- 
tunately preferred another, and her father had 
at length consented. 

**She was,” he said, by way of explanation, 
“a cousin of Isabella Graham. You will be con- 
sidered in the light of a very dear friend, Fred, 
by Gertrude; and, you know, I think as much of 
you as if you were my brother. I would it were 
otherwise, but we must do our best to make you 
happy.” 

The day of our pic-nic came round, and at 
twelve o’clock all were in the grove, making pre- 
parations to pass the afternoon as pleasantly as 
possible. Wreaths of evergreens hung from the 
trees, and flowers were interwoven with them, 





Flowers were also strewd in abundance around, 
so that the air was fragrant with their sweet 
odor. All were happy, all were gay, and among 
such a party it was impossible for me to be sad. 
Isabella was my companion, and I forgot all 
about Gertrude, as I listened to the silvery tones 
of her voice. We conversed on all topics. The 
afternoon wore away, and evening approached, 
but still I could have listened on for hours longer. 
The moonlight ride was yet to take place, and all 
agreed it would be the best way to end the day’s 


pleasure. We were to go in pairs, a gentleman 


and lady in each boat; and of course I went with 
Isabella. It was a calm, lovely night. Not a 
breath of wind disturbed the lake, which seemed 
like one vast mirror, in which houses and trees 
were reflected as clearly as by day. 

There was one glad shout from all as we left 
the shore, which was caught up by the hills and 
echoed all round. It seemed to welcome us forth. 
Never did a gayer party set out for pleasure. 
Moonlight and such scenery are dangerous: and 
so I found it. 





I am now the happy husband of Isabella; and 
Joseph Danes and lady are with us on a visit. 
It is night, and the moon is as bright as it was, 
the night Isabella first won her way to my heart. 
We talk over the ride in the cars and our meeting 
afterward. 

‘¢T came near stealing him from you, Isabella,” 
said Gertrude. 

I kissed my wife and answered, 

“*I only thought I loved Gertrude; but I know 


making them appear as a vast vine in full bloom. } that I love you.” 
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’T 1s a bright little river that winds on its way 
Through many a landscape smiling and gay; 
But here where the rocks rise rugged and steep 
Its channel is narrow; and silent but deep 

The waters move on ’neath the gloomy shade 
By the grey old rocks, and the fir-trees made, 
Tili round the base of the mountain they glide, 
Then the silvery sheet spreads bright and wide, 
And the blue sky above is mirrored below, 

The waving trees and the sunset glow; 

While far down its course the clear waves dash 
Swift o’er the rocks, and sparkle and flash 

Out in the sunshine like ripples of gold, 

Or like glittering gems of value untold, 

Till winding away ’tis lost ’mid the trees 





That so gracefully bend to the evening breeze. 
And watching this scene so lovely, yet wild, 
Many a long weary hour I’ve beguiled 

Of its weight of care; but soon the rich light 
Will fade, and from the stream its coloring bright, 
And the scene will be gloomy, when like a pall 
The darkness of night settles down over all: 
So now ere the shadows of twilight come, 

I'll leave it all brightness and seek my home. 
Is not life e’en like the restless stream 

That out in sunny brightness will gleam, 

Or lie dark with the shadows over it cast, 
Moving through light and shade, till at last 
The tiny rush of its waters will be 

Lost in the roar of the boundless sea? 
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BY FANNY SMITH. 





THERE certainly was never Such a baby born 
as Mrs. Ellis’. The maternal grandmother dan- 
dled it, and rocked it on her knees, and covered 
up its tiny red hands in its blanket, in all the 
pride of grandmothership; whilst the Grand- 
mamma Ellis put on her spectacles, and peered 
at it, declaring it was the image of its father, 
and had his nose precisely. The Ellis nose, by 
the way, was considered as distinctive a feature 
in the family, as if they were the only people in 
the world who had noses. 

Mr. Ellis, the father, did not seem quite so 
enthusiastic about the beauty of the baby, as 
the mother and grandmother, but he was an un- 
observant man, and it was not to be expected; 
and terribly awkward withal, for when he took 
the “little treasure,” as Mrs. Ellis, senior, called 
it, it was generally upon outstretched arms, hold- 
ing it from him the greatest distance possible, 
and stooping over it; handling it in fact very 
much as an uncouth, overgrown school boy might 
be expected to handle his sister’s doll. 

Then as to the likeness, when the resemblance 
to all the Ellis’ in general and himself in parti- 
cular, was commented upon, he said, ‘yes, it was 
wonderful—he saw it very plainly,” but in his 
secret soul, he only thought it was a little thing, 
that should be handled like fine china, with cotton 
around it, and that it was very much like other 
babies after all. 

But as we said before, he was very unobser- 
vant, poor fellow. 

As to Mrs. Ellis, junior, she was a strong- 
minded woman, and was already revolving such 
plans in her own mind, for the education, both 
mental and physical of the child, as would make 
him a Soloman, a Crichton, and a Hercules com- 
biaed. 

In pursuance of this admirable resolution, as 
the baby was too young for her to effect much in 
mental training, she commenced with its bodily 
wants. 

The poor little thing was unwrapped from 
blankets and fiannels innumerable, and plunged 
up to its neck in water nearly at the freezing 
point, till it started and kicked like something 
galvanized, and its little quivering voice came 
through its blue quivering lips in gasps, as it 
caught its breath; and then when it was per- 
fectly purple with cold, it was taken out and laid 
shivering on its mother’s lap, till the tedious 
operation of dressing was completed. 





And Mrs. Ellis had a most mathematical head 
too. She was determined her baby should be 
hungry by rule, and fed by rule, and as the 
“three hour system” was a favorite one of hers, 
the poor little soul sometimes cried for nearly 
an hour of sheer hunger, and when the white 
china bowl was brought, which it knew contained 
?its pap, and as its cries stopped, its little eyes 
sparkled, and its feet twitched from excitement 
as it thought it was to be fed—the Spartan mother 
sat composedly till the hour for its meal should 
strike, for not five minutes would she vary it. 

As to all the old fashioned comforts for in- 
fancy, she utterly discarded them. 

That luxury, the cradle, which soothed the 
cries of our grandmother’s babyhood, was pro- 
nounced as highly injurious to the brain, from 
its constant motion; and the representative of 
the Ellis’ was laid in its crib open-eyed, to cry 
itself to sleep. 

Heaven only knows that our grandmother’s 
brain seems as sound as ours any day, and if 
there has been any change made by the banish- 
ment of the cradle at all, we have suffered rather 
than gained by it. 

But the poor young mother was really to be 
pitied after all. What with the cold baths and 
the ‘three hours’ system,” to say nothing of 
the colic, the child cried so much that Mrs. Ellis 
sometimes thought it must be the worst baby 
living, or it would certainly thrive under her 
care. 

One morning, a sister of Mr. Ellis’ called, 
whilst the child’s screams filled the house. 

*¢Poor little dear,” said she, ‘it must be 
hungry, Charlotte.” 

‘Oh, no, not at all,” was the reply, with a 
despairing sigh, “he was fed but little more 
than two hours ago.” 

“Two hours ago! goodness gracious! well 
then I know he is hungry.” 

But Mrs. Ellis averred that she never fed him 
more than once in three hours, and she knew that 
was not what ailed him. 

‘Well then, maby a pin sticks him,” replied 
the sister-in-law, who was the happy, good-na- 
tured mother of seven happy, good-natured chil- 
dren. 

But a flush of surprise and indignation passed 
over Mrs. Ellis’ face, as she replied with some 
hauteur, : 


i ‘Impossible, Margaret, J dressed him myself.” 


AAA. 
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But Margaret had not raised seven healthy 
children, not to know that a pin might stick 
them sometimes, even though she did dress them 
herself, so she stooped down, and passing her 
hand down the baby’s back, felt her fingers 
slightly pricked. 

“If you will put your hand there, Charlotte, 
you will find that if you do dress your baby your- 
self, it may be pricked sometimes as well as other 
folks,” said she, angrily. 

And then Grandma Ellis’ cap fairly shook 
with indignation when she found that ‘ Wil- 
liam’s baby” had the colic, and nothing was 
given to cure it. 

“Do give it some of Dewees’ Carminative,” 
suggested she, one day, to her daughter-in-law, 
but Mrs. Ellis shook her head. 

**I’d as soon give it poison,” replied she. 


‘‘Well then,” said the old lady, ‘‘give it some } 


Homeepathic medicine. Mrs. Price says it acts 
like a charm with hersbaby.” 

**Coid water will do as much good,” was the 
angry response. 

‘Well, my dear, give it some gin then; some 
pure Holland gin; it can’t hurt him,” continued 
the indefatigable grandmother. 

‘¢Yes, and make a drunkard of him from his 
cradle,” said the mother, shortly. 

“Why, I never heard of a man who loved 
liquor, because he took gin for colic when he 
was a baby,” replied the old lady, simply, but 
she found her daughter-in-law would not permit 





the slightest interference in the nursery, so she 
saw the poor baby suffer in silence. 

At a certain hour, too, every day, the infant 
was capped and cloaked for a walk, through wind 
and cold. There was no waiting for an hour or 
80, to see if the wind would not die away, or the 
sun would not gleam out again, nor was it sent 
out half an hour earlier, because there was a 
probability of the air growing more raw and 
cold; oh, no, that was a thing beyond the com- 
prehension of Mrs. Ellis’ mathematical mind. 

In all weathers except a decided rain, the little 
thing had its airing. 

Now none can deprecate small, over-heated, 
illy ventilated nurseries, more than ourselves, 
none more fully believe in the panacea of bath- 
ing, plenty of fresh air, and exercise more than 
we do, but we think mothers make great mistake 
in sending little infants from a hot nursery into 
the cold winter air, on raw, chilly days; and 
some make equal mistake by keeping their rooms 
too cold, with the little necks and arms of the 
children bare, forgetting that what may be com- 
fortable for them covered to the throat and wrists 
with merino, is a low temperature for infants 
having no exercise, and clothed in cambric, with 
sleeves looped up to the width of a tape string. 

But Mrs. Ellis, like ourselves, had a plan of 
her own for raising children, and the image of 
his father is now struggling through a sickly 
babyhood, because his mother is a strong-minded 
woman. 


OLD FEELINGS. 


BY E.R. 


Once in my childish days I heard 

A woman’s voice that slowly read, 

How ’twixt two shadowy mountains sped 
Four colored steeds, four chariots whirr’d. 


I watched until she laid the book 
On the white casement ledge again; 
My heart beat high with joyfal pain 

On that strange oracle to look. 

Day after day I would ascend 
The staircase in that large old house, 
And still and timorous as a mouse 

I sat and made that book my friend. 


I saw the birth of seas and skies, 
The first sweet woman, first brave man; 
I saw how morning light began, 

How faded—over Paradise. 


I stood with the first Arab boy; 
I saw the mother and the child, 
Of Oriental vision wild, 

Laugh by the well for utter joy. 





BOWEN. 


I saw a youth go forth at morn, 
A traveller to the Syrian land, 
And in the lonely evening stand 

An exile weary and forlorn. 


I saw him by the road-side lay 

His sunken head upon a stone, 

And while he slumbered, still and lone, 
A dream fell on him, fair as day. 


I saw a golden ladder reach 
From earth to Heaven among the stars, 
And up and down its gleaming bars 
Trod stately angels, without speech. 


What wonders did I not behold! 

Dark gorgeous women, turbaned men, 

White tents, like ships, in plain and glen, 
Slaves, palm trees, camels, pearls, and gold. 
Ah! many an hour I sat and read, 

And God seemed with me all day long; 

Joy murmured a sweet under-song, 

I talkt with angels, with them fed. 





THE GIPSEY’S LEGACY. 


BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143, 


*<TURNER!” 

**My lord!” 

“Have you prepared the dress I spoke of?” 

“It is ready; what shall I do with it, my mas- 
ter?” 

‘«Leave itin my room. The preparations, are 
they all made?” 

‘* All.” 

*¢ And you will be ready to start at a moment’s 
warning, night or day?” 

“The mules are saddled now; everything 
packed!” 

“It is well; I shall not want you again for 
some hours. As we leave Grenada so soon, you 
may have some friend to part with, something to 
purchase, so go into the city if you desire.” 

«‘Thank you, my lord!” replied Turner, with 
more than ordinary meekness; ‘‘I am much ob- 
liged by the permission.” 

The young earl looked up suddenly. There was 
a dryness in Turner’s voice that he did not like, 
but the immovable face of the old man revealed 
nothing. He touched his hat with military brevity 
and moved away, measuring his long strides down 


the avenue with a slow regularity that marked ; 


all his movements. 

Lord Clare looked after him anxiously, and 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ well, well, we must man- 
age him someway,” entered the Fonde, and spent 
some hours alone in his room walking to and fro, 
and tortured with those thousand wild dreams 
that haunt an imaginative person so like demons 
when the great epochs of life are close at hand. 
The sunset paled around him, and night came 
more darkly than is usual in that climate. Still 
he ordered no lights, but placing the bundle of 
page’s garments on the table near his elbow, sat 
down and waited in sombre silence. To reveal 
all the thoughts that flowed through his mind, 
one must have known all his previous life, and 
of that even to this dayI am notinformed. Nay, 
who is ever informed of those acts which give 
the well-springs of thought in any human being? 
Men and women live together under the same 
roof, sit at the same board, and talk of knowing 
each other’s hearts, feelings, lives. At the day 
of Judgment when all hearts will be read, fold 








by fold, like the leaves of a book, how will these 
persons be astonished at the unspoken feelings, 
the unimagined acts that have marked the lives, 
and buried themselves upon the hearts with which 
they have believed themselves so familiar. 

Lord Clare sat motionless now, for he was 
waiting with that intense anxiety which makes 
one’s own breath an annoyance, because it dis- 
turbs the stillness with which we desire to sur- 
round ourselves when listening. At length he 
heard a step, soft and cat-like, stealing through 
the passage. Then the door of his room opened, 
and in the darkness he saw two eyes glancing in 
upon him like those of a tiger, when the rest of 
its body is concealed among the dusky limbs of 
a forest tree. 

“Come,” said the voice of old Papita, “it is 
time.” Lord Clare started up and moved toward 
the door. ‘The clothes, give me the disguise,” 
whispered the Sibyl; ‘‘where is it?” Without 
waiting for a reply she put forth her claw-like 
hands, felt her way to the table, and grasped the 
bundle. ‘‘Come, come this way,” she whispered, 
seizing Lord Clare by the hand. 

It seemed to him as if his fingers were grasped 
by the claw of a demon, so hard, dry and hot 
were those fingers as they clutched his; and as 
he stooped that she might whisper in his ear, the 
hot breath that passed over his cheek made him 
shudder. She led him out back of the Fonde 
amid broken timbers, loose rocks and rubbish of 
every description: she scrambled, dragging him 
after her, till they stood by a small wooden door 
opening, as it seemed, into the embankment be- 
hind the Fonde. 

Papita pushed at this door, and it gave way, 
revealing the mouth of a subterranean passage 
choked up with darkness. 

‘“‘Come quickly, or some one may be on the 
watch,” whispered the Sibyl, for Lord Clare had 
hesitated at this forbidding entrance. He was a 
brave man, but at this instant many stories of 
gipsey vengeance flashed through his mind, and 
his companion was not one to reconcile these 
doubts. There was something too impish and 
unearthly in her for that. 

‘Do you fear: the Busne is brave,” said the 
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Sibyl, scornfully—for even interest could not 
always keep down her malice—‘“‘like a gipsey 
baby, afraid of the dark!” 

**Peace, woman. It is not fear; but I go into 
this place only when I am certain what it con- 
tains, and where it ends,” replied the earl, firmly. 

*¢It contains Aurora, and it ends in the palace 
of the Alhamra,” answered the Sibyl, promptly. 
++ It was through this passage that the last Moorish 
King, Boabdil, left the Alhamra forever; you 
stand upon the very earth where he came forth 
to the day which he had learned to curse.” 

. » Adeeper gloom fell upon Lord Clare. He looked 
upward. The black, rugged towers of the Alhamra 
loomed between him and the sky. Clouds hung 
low upon them, and the dim trees were thick and 
pall like, blacking the night below him. : 

The unfortunate Moorish King seemed standing 
near by: never, perhaps, had history pressed so 
close upon a human heart. Lord Clare for a mo- 
ment forgot his own position, the Sibyl, Aurora, 
everything in his intense realization of the past. 

‘In, in,” exclaimed the Sibyl. ‘I see a man 
creeping round yon corner of the Fonde; we have 
no time. If you fear still stay behind: the men 
of our people know how to avenge themselves in 
the day time as well as in the dark.” 

*‘ Have done—have done,” exclaimed the earl, 
sharply, ‘‘how can you judge of my thoughts? 
I trust you in nothing, but am sure of myself; if 
you play me false I will shoot you like a dog, 
Woman or no woman: so move on and only speak 
when you have something to say.” 

He entered the passage speaking, and the next 
moment was engulphed with his wierd companion 
in the thick darkness. 

‘¢Truly, Thomas Turner, my estimable friend, 
you have got a sad fool for a master, that is a 
dead certainty!” muttered old Turner, for it was 
his figure the sharp eye of the Sibyl had dis- 
covered—‘‘ to trust himself now with an old vag- 
rant like that—to plunge headforemost into that 
black pit with the imp of Satan for a guide. Its 
enough to make one’s heart leap into his mouth 
and freeze there. But of course its the bounden 
duty of a good servant to follow his master. 
Thomas Turner you are a good servant, every 
lady admits that. Therefore, Thomas, my friend, 
follow—follow like a brave fellow as you are!” 

With these words, Turner, who was in truth a 
brave fellow, drew his travelling pistol, settled 
the lock, and holding it in his right hand, stole 
cautiously into the passage. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to 
daunt even a brave man than the profound still- 
ness—the palpable blackness of this subterranean 
passage. Turner had proceeded only a few paces 
when he felt that like a cavern it had its com- 
partments and its intricate windings—steps to 








ascend and descend. There to his dismay he 
found that it branched off into vaults, and what 
appeared to be dungeons or secret chambers for 
concealment, He paused and listened. Nothing 
was heard, not even the sweet gush of waters that 
in Grenada are ever present like the sunshine 
or the breeze. All was profound stillness. No 
footstep, no voice. The deep midnight and solid 
stone walls surrounded him alone. He groped 
about, advancing he knew not whither, tempted 
every moment to call aloud, though certain that 
this rash act must defeat his own object. At 
last, completely bewildered, he held forth his 
pistol, and with a finger on the trigger was about 
to fire, that at least he might have the benefit of 
a flash to guide his course. But that moment a 
faint sound reached his ear. He dropped his 
hand, listened, and moved on. Yes, it was a 
light, the faintest possible gleam breaking over 
the rugged corner of a wall, but it burned 
steadily, proving enough to guide him onward. 
He moved cautiously, for now the faint hum 
of voices came stealing through the vaulted pas- 
sage, and he knew that the slightest mistake 
might expose his presence. Obtaining an angle 
of the wall, he crept into its shadow and held his 
breath. Before him was a small chamber, or it 
might be merely an enlargement of the passage, 
A large house lamp, rust-eaten and moist with 
mould, hung from the ceiling, evidently trimmed 
for the first time in years, for the flame was half 
buried in clouds of smoke; and drops of the olive 
oil, with which it had just been filled, rolled down 
the chased sides, leaving a green path in the rust. 
In this strange, murky light a group of per- 
sons was standing around a mass of black marble, 
in which Turner, with difficulty, traced the out- 
lines of some very ancient sculpture, like that 
which in his travels he had seen an Egyptian 
idol. Two other persons beside the Sibyl were 
present, both in strange garments, and unlike 
the class of persons he had yet seen in any pro- 
vince of Spain. But Turner scarcely gave them 
a thought, his attention was too eagerly fixed on 
Lord Clare, who stood before the platform on 
which the idol had been lifted, holding a young 
girl undoubtedly of gipsey blood by the hand. 
From their attitude they must have just risen 
from a kneeling posture, and some ceremony 
seemed just concluded. What that ceremony 
could be which had brought his master, the wierd 
Sibyl, those strange men, and that wildly beau- 
tiful girl around that mutilated form of black 
marble, Turner could not even conjecture. But 
the whole scene was wierd and wild enough for 
the wildest conjecture. The Sibyl stood forward 
directly under the lamp. The smoke wreathed in 
clouds around the fiery red folds of her turban. 
Iler saya was edged knee deep with the richest 
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gold lace, bright in broad flashes, then tarnished 
to a green hue, but still of unique splendor; her 
ear-rings glowing over those mummy-like shoul- 
ders like drops of congealed blood. The wild, 
exulting brightness of her eyes were absolutely 
terrific in their effect. She looked so like an 
evil spirit that poor Turner absolutely believed 
her to be one, who had cast some infernal charm 
upon his master. 

He shrunk away crowding himself hard against 
the wall, but still with his eyes fixed on the group. 
Lord Clare was very pale, and the grim light made 
this pallor and the glitter of his eyes almost un- 
earthly. A look of weariness and painful dis- 
gust was on his features, like that of a man who 
loathes the thing he has forced himself to do. 
Once he dropped the Gitanilla’s hand, looking 
wearily around as if for something to sit down 
upon. 

Then for the first time Turner saw the eyes of 
my mother, those wonderful, glorious eyes, fiery 
as a star, soft as the dew in a flower. They 
were lifted to Clare’s face, fondly, wonderingly, 
as if she marveled that he could thus break the 
delicious joy that thrilled from the fingers that 
enlinked his. There was something of lingering 
terror yet in her face, but so blended with the 
wild, deep passion of her love, that it kindled up 
her features like lightning. The old woman was 
regarding her not with tenderness, that was im- 
possible: if she had any, it lay so deep in that 
rocky old heart that no ripple ofiit ever disturbed 
the hardness of her features. 

The Gitanilla drew toward her, took her rigid 
fingers, and pressed them to her lips and fore- 
head. She uttered a few words in a tongue un- 
known to Turner, and tears crowded one after 
another into her great bright eyes. They must 
have been full of passionate feeling, for the hard, 
keen eyes of the Sibyl grew strangely dim, and 
with her hand she put back the jetty waves from 
my mother’s forehead, making the sign of some 
strange writing upon its bloodless surface. 

They stood together thus, the bright red 
flounces of their sayas mingling in waves of 
gold lace and heavy crimson; the blue bodice 
of the girl pressed to the jet black velvet that 
clung to the form of the Sybil like the fragment 
of some funereal pall. There was something 
terrible in their appearance. The old woman’s 
arms clung around that lithe form with serpent- 
like folds. Her turban blended like waves of fire 
with those raven tresses. It seemed like the 

embrace of a dream. For the lamp whirled and 
flared overhead, swinging to some concealed cur- 


> 





rent of wind, and the smoke flung around them } 





terrible thing, a wicked old age. No wonder 
Turner shrunk against the wall and grew chilly 

without knowing why—no wonder Lord Clare was 

aroused from all the feelings that had enchained 

him till now! He started forward and would 

have taken my mother from the embrace of her 

last and only relative. But the old woman thrust 

him aside, and spoke eagerly with the grand- 

daughter in the Romanny tongue: and in this 

tongue my mother answered her. 

Shall I tell you what she was saying? My 
mother left me a record in the fragments of her 
journal. The Sibyl first urged her to win the 
Busne to the sending of more and more gold; 
then she extorted a promise, a fearful promise, 
which the poor girl kept but too well. Sometime 
I will tell you what the promise was, but not now. 

When the Sibyl relinquished my mother from 
her embrace, the poor child staggered and fell 
away from her arms like a crushed lily. Her 
rich lips were violet color; her face more than 
colorless. She seemed to be dying. 

Lord Clare took her in his arms and laid her 
face upon his bosom. It was beautiful to see the 
warm flood of life come back to the mysterious 
influence of his touch. Directly the rich peachy 
bloom stole to her cheek; her lips grew bright 
as strawberries; and the free surging tears that 
rolled from her half closed eyes glowed upon the 
velvety surface of her skin like dew upon ripe 
fruit. You could see her tremble from head to 
foot, so deep, so passionate were the feelings that 
flooded her young being with their delicious joy. 

The Sibyl looked on with grim satisfaction, 
but the two strange men seemed to expostulate 
with her, or to ask some directions. She answered 
them haughtily, and touching the ruby ear-rings 
with her finger, pointed down the passage. 

They obeyed her at once, each bending his 
head submissively as they passed the old woman. 
I do net know how far those ruby ear-rings were 
symbols of authority, but my great grand-dame 
had some mysterious claim of obedience from 
the descendants of those few of her people who 
had aided her ancestress in the betrayal of Maria 
de Padilla, and the two men were all of our tribe, 
who could boast of the treacherous blood that 
had persuaded that heroic woman to her terrible 
death. They believed that obedience unto death 
was due the last descendant of the arch sor- 
ceress, who had most effectually worked out their 
national hate against the whites. To them the 
ruby ear-rings were a symbol of absolute power. 
Had my great grand-dame commanded them to 
leap into the Darrow without a struggle for 
life, they would have done it. She only imposed 


a dusky veil, now of heavy grey, now threaded ; secrecy craft, and unscrupulous falsehood, and 
with fire by the unsteady flame of the lamp. } those things came so naturally that it required 


Besides the contrast of her rich youth with that’ little authority to enforce them. 
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These men passed Turner without seeing him. 
He did not heed them, but still kept his eyes bent 
upon the persons who remained standing near 
the Egyptian idol. 

The Sibyl stood directly before Lord Clare, who 
still half supported her grand-daughter. Now 
her manner was imposing, her energy sublime, 
the sorceress blood seemed to glow and burn in 
her veins as she spoke. It was to Lord Clare she 
addressed herself, not to the girl. The whispered 
words that had withered her cheek and lip, were 
all the farewell admonition she had to give her: 
but that which she said to Clare had the same 
effect. Aurora shook with terror as her rela- 
tive uttered her last—it might almost be called 
malediction. 

“Go,” she said—‘‘go, and with you take the 
last flower from the door step—the last drop of 
my blood that burns in a human heart. Take 
her—keep faith with her, nor dream that this 
marriage is less binding than if all the high 
priests of Spain and of your land, wherever it 
may be, had celebrated it in the great cathedral 
down yonder, with the high altar in a blaze of 
light, and the tomb of Queen Isabella giving 
sanctity to the spot. Look at your wife, how her 
eyes dwell upon you—how full of hope and trust 
they are—how wildly she wishes to be free from 
this dim vault, alone with you, and away from 
her last of kin. The blossoms that live half in 
sunshine, half in snow on the Sierra Nevada are 
not more stainless than this child. The hot sun 
that ripens the orange on the Guadelquiver is not 
more fervent than her passionate nature—more 
burning than her pride. Be just to the child, or 
beware of the woman. She is in your hands, 
make of her what you will, a gazelle or a tiger, 
the thing you call an angel, or the thing you fear 
as a fiend. That which you make her she will 
be, a blessing or a curse, that will cling to you 
forever and ever. Free to act, free to marry, 
these were your words twelve hours ago. This 
you believed, and I, the old gipsey, smiled at 
your folly. 

‘In England, you say, and here with us mar- 
riages are alike binding unto death—death and 
nothing but death can separate you from this 
child. You have sworn it before my god: she 
has sworn it before her god: and I have sworn 
by all the eternal powers that exist, high or low. 
Hope not to shake off Papita’s oath, your own 
here. Your laws!—all the laws of this nation or 
yours are but shadows against the stern will of 
& woman whom nature has made strong and 
treason has made desperate. 

“IT looked for the stars to-night, they were 
troubled, buried in clouds pale and flashing in 
vapor, as the Darrow flings them back when it 
is turbid and muddy. So it always is when 


I would read her fate and yours. That be- 
speaks ” 

“Stay!” said the earl, sternly, ‘‘you are 
killing her—see how white she is—how she 
trembles. Why torture her in this way, it can 
do no good?” 

IT declare to you again I feel it in my soul, 
and read it in the stars, nothing but death shall 
separate you from this, my grand-daughter. 
Swear it again!” ‘ 

She spoke to Aurora, who either from weak- 
ness or obeying the Sibyl’s gesture, laid her hand 
on the forehead of the Egyptian idol, and her 
white lips moved as if uttering some inward 
vow. Turner saw this, but Lord Clare mistook 
the sudden recoil as an evidence of exhaustion, 
and with a flushed cheek sought to protect her 
from further persecution. 

“This has gone too far,” he said; ‘I will 
submit no longer. Make what preparations you 
will, but in haste, for the night is wearing on.” 

“It is enough,” answered the Sibyl. ‘I have 
said my say, and the oath is sworn.” 

‘¢Be in haste,” answered the earl, impatiently, 
drawing forth his‘watch. ‘It is now past mid- 
night.” 

The old woman drew aside, and by the smoky 
light Turner saw that she was searching for some- 
thing in the folds of her dress. 

‘*Here,” she said, coming forth, ‘‘this trinket 
may be worth something to you. Our people 
would have crushed it up for the gold, but I 
would not let them.” 

She held it in her hand, so that the light 
fell directly upon an exquisite little miniature 
formed like a shell, which the reader will re- 





member as a portion of the plunder, which Cha- 


} leco brought from his expedition to Seville. That 
} side of the case was open which held the female 
} face, and on that a flash of light fell with pecu- 


liar brightness upon the features. 

As Lord Clare saw it he recoiled a pace, drew 
a sharp breath, and the sudden paleness that 
crept over his face was terrible. 

“This, and in your hands,” he said, in a husky 
voice, fixing his enlarged eyes on the Sibyl. 
‘‘How dare you, fiend—how dare you?” 

The old woman gave a low hiss with her 
tongue, and looking hard at Aurora, said in a 
clear, sharp manner, ‘‘remember the oath; you 
will have need; remember this face too.” 

Lord Clare snatched the miniature from her 
hand with a violence that made the case shut 
with a snap, that seemed like the click of a pistol 
before it goes off. But my mother had seen the 
face, and though it made little impression at the 
time when everything seemed like a dream, she 
remembered it in after years. 

‘‘Now,” said the earl, more fiercely than he 
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had spoken before that night. ‘Prepare her at 
once, I will remain here no longer.” 

The old woman withdrew, leading my mother 
with her. They went into some side passage, 
and Turner lost sight of them, for he was too 
deeply interested in the movements of Lord Clare 
to leave his position. 

The earl watched till they were out of sight, 
then sat down with his back against the idol, 
opened the miniature, gave one glance, shut it 
again, and bent his forehead upon the hand in 
which it was clenched. Thus he remained mo- 
tionless till a sound of footsteps aroused him; 
then he sprang up, thrust the miniature in his 
bosom, and stood calm and immovable as a statue 
ready to receive his wife. I call her his wife, 
and never, never while there is a spark of life in 
my soul will I, her child, his child, admit that 
she was not. Are not our laws as sacred as those 
of England? 

My mother came forward clad in the pretty 
attire of an English page, and so disguised, so 
full of that beautiful, shrinking modesty which 
true women always feel when presented in a 





An~ 


doubtful position before a beloved object, that 
it could not fail to arouse Lord Clare from the 
strange stupor that had fallen upon him. He 
smiled faintly as she came forward, and drawing 
her through his, followed the Sibyl down the 
subterranean passage, guided by a small lamp 
that had stood before the Egyptian idol. They 
came out into the fresh air, on the very spot 
where the Moorish King gave up the splendor 
of his life. Lord Clare thought of this, and his 
heart grew heavy again. 

Turner followed with long measured and noise- 
less strides, and gliding behind the Fonde like a 
shadow, stood by the mules that had been drawn 
up beneath the thick trees ready to receive the 
party. 

An hour after my poor mother was looking 
back to obtain one more last glimpse of Grenada, 
and the gipsey Sibyl sat alone in her cave with 
a heap of gold in her lap, counting it over and 
over by the dim light that struggled down from 
@ niche in the smoky wall. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY MARY 


POWERS, 





Tank God for memory! This is the green dell; 
I hear the rill with music’s ripples flowing; 
The scents of flowers recall my childhood well; 
I feel the sun of new-born Summer glowing, 
And in my spirit’s view I see the stream, 
And the bright fish that through the waters gleam. 


Thank God for music!—for the pleasant voices 
Of boughs and winds and waters as they meet; 
For every bird that in the wood rejoices; 





For every note in Nature’s concert sweet; 
To me the lark’s clear carolling on high 
Reveals the whole wide, blue, bright Summer’s sky . 


Thank God for hope! that after life’s short night, 
Cheered fair dreams and memories, I shall rise 

To fields with never-failing véerdure bright; 
Unfailing fountains, pure, unclouded skies; 

And see the world which will not pass away, 

In the full sunshine of perpetual day! 





A STORM IN AUTUMN. 





BY EGBERT KNOWLES. 





As leaves upon the Autumnal blast, 
At random hurled, are hurrying past, 
So swift along misfortune’s track, 
My weary speed may not slack. 

And fate my spirit grieves, 

As winds do Autumn leaves, 


How brightly green, when Spring was here, 
Those leaves bedecked the early year! 
So bright with many-tinted rays 
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Did hope adorn youth’s halcyon days. 
But then came Autumn’s gust, 
And leaves and hopes laid in the dust! 


Green leaves again the earth will cheer; 
Green leaves adorn another year; 
But flattering hopes and visions gay 
No more shall cheer life’s dreary way. 
And Autumn’s faded leaf 
Well typifies my grief. 
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FASHIONABLY. 





BY SMITH JONES, JR. 





‘¢ My dear,” said Mrs. Jones to me, one evening. 
‘*T want to go to writing school.” 

I looked up from the evening paper, which I 
was perusing, and answered in astonishment. 

‘*To writing school! Surely, my love, you are 
jesting. You, who write so beautifully, want to 
go to writing school?” 

I saw, in fancy, as I spoke, the exquisite chiro- 
graphy, which had made the letters of Mrs. Jones, 
before we were married, such treasures to me: 
and involuntarily I rubbed my eyes, to see if I 
was not asleep and dreaming. 

But Mrs. Jones replied somewhat tartly, 

‘‘Indeed I don’t write beautifully. I’ve an 
ugly, vulgar round hand, just like that of a school 
mistress; and you don’t call that beautiful, do 
you?” 

At hearing this I pinched myself to be assured 
again that I was not dozing. Finding that I had 
never been more thoroughly awake in my life, 
and seeing the eyes of Mrs. Jones bent on me as 
if indignant at my silence, I stammered out a 
reply. 

«* My dear creature,” I said, ‘I don’t—really— 
understand you. You are not serious—in saying 
that you don’t write well——” 

But she interrupted me at this point. 

“TI didn’t say anything about writing well,” 
she replied, pettishly. ‘+I said I wrote a vulgar, 
round hand. And I now say,” she added, em- 
phatically, ‘that I want to go to writing school 
to learn to write the fashionable hand. 1’m posi- 
tively ashamed of my present style of writing.” 

“It seems to me,” I answered, still bewildered 
and amazed, ‘‘that it couldn’t be more elegant. 
The hair strokes are so delicate, and the thick 
strokes taper off so beautifully, that it really 
looks like the finest engraving——” 

«‘You men never understand anything,” said 
Mrs. Jones, interrupting me, with a contemptuous 
toss of the head. ‘To think that there is any 
style in hair strokes!” 

“Your hand is so legible——” But:again I 
was cut short, 

‘“‘The more vulgar for being so. Legibility is 
a merit in the hand-writing of a clerk, but not in 
that of a gentleman, much less a lady.” 

‘‘You don’t mean to assert,” I retorted, be- 
ginning to think my wife crazy, ‘‘that you want 
to learn to write illegibly ?”’ 

‘**I mean,” said Mrs. Jones, decidedly, ‘‘that I 





won’t write my round, school girl hand any 
longer; and that if I can’t learn the fashionable 
hand I won’t write at all. I have to blush for my 
ignorance every time I receive a note from Mrs. 
Brown, or Mrs. White, because I can’t reply in 
the same stylish hand-writing,” 

‘*Ahem!” I said, beginning to comprehend the 
mystery, for both these ladies were the very 
quintessence of fashion. ‘‘Pray,” I asked, ‘‘who 
teaches this new hand?” 

‘*Miss Sharp.” 

‘‘Ah! alady. I thought, perhaps, it was some 
famous writing master.” 

‘‘A writing master! As if they didn’t all alike 
teach the same vulgar, common-place, copy- book 
hands.” And Mrs. Jones spoke with extreme 
contempt. ‘‘No, Miss Sharp is an English lady, 
who has moved in the first circles abroad, where 
this hand is used exclusively.” 

Light was beginning to break in, more and 
more, on my bewildered mind. I did not speak 
yet, however, but waited for ‘further develop- 
ments. My excellent wife went on. 

‘*The Duchess of Sutherland employs no other 
hand, and the Queen herself writes it always, 
except when signing state papers——” 

But now I interrupted in turn. If the queen 
wrote the hand, I knew it was useless to hold 
out, so I determined to surrender with a good 
grace. 

‘*Say no more, my love,” I cried. ‘‘ You should 
have told me this at once. Go, by all means, and 
learn this new hand: it cannot but be both dis- 
tingue and elegant.” 

The conversation ceased at this point. Im- 
portant affairs of business, moreover, drove the 
subject from my mind, though occasionally I 
could not avoid noticing how much my wife ap- 
peared absorbed in correspondence. She was 
always now writing, or receiving little, perfumed 
notes, such as ladies are continually sending to 
each other. 

At last, one evening, she interrupted my re- 
veries about stocks, the money market, and other 
subjects of masculine interest, by handing me 
what seemed a bill. I say what seemed, for the 
writing was totally illegible, so that I could judge 
only from the general appearance of the slip of 
paper. I turned it first one way, then another, 
and held it in a dozen different lights, but I could 
see nothing except a few lines of strokes, as we 
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used to call them at school. These strokes were 
at such a decided angle that they looked like 
rows of bricks in process of tumbling, arranged, 
by some mischievous urchin, to knock each other 
down indefinitely. 

««What, in the name of sense, is it?” I cried, 
at last. ‘Chinese writing, or what?” 

As I spoke, I looked up, and was quite amazed 
to see Mrs. Jones very red in the face. Before 
I could say a word more she snatched the paper 
from me. 

*‘Chinese writing indeed!” And, truth com- 
pels me to say she answered in quite a huff. 
**You know very well what it is, Smith, only 
you think you’ll make fun of me. But I won’t 
submit to any such vulgarity, let me tell you. So 
give me the twenty dollars at once, for teachers 
like Miss Sharp, who have had the Duchess of 
Sutherland for a pupil, are not accustomed to 
waiting.” 

The scales fell from my eyes. I gave a pro- 
longed whistle. I well knew my wife would con- 
sider me a low fellow for doing it, but I could 
not have helped it to save my life, my amazement 
was so great. 

‘‘That’s the new style of writing then,” I ex- 
claimed, when I recovered breath. ‘‘You’ve to 
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pay twenty dollars for learning to scrawl in that 
fashion——” 

But here I stopped suddenly. There was a 
warning flash in the eyes of Mrs. Jones that 
arrested my words. I knew how nervous the 
dear creature was, and that therefore it would 
not do to excite her. I had already, I reflected, 
gone too far. So I meekly drew forth my pocket- 
book, and taking out a twenty dollar bill, gave 
it to my wife. 

There was little said during the remainder of 
the evening. Indeed several days passed before 
Mrs. Jones became entirely affable. Nor to this 
day is she convinced that I was not trifling with 
her sensibilities on that occasion; for, whenever 
I venture to recur to the subject, she becomes 
frigid to a degree that precludes all amicable 
discussion. . 

I have since discovered that Miss Sharp was 
once a maid servant, in some English nobleman’s 
family; but it is extremely doubtful whether she 
ever saw her mistress write, much less the Queen. 
However she has managed to become the rage, 
or rather her angular hieroglyphics have, and I 
had the pleasure of paying an additional twenty 
dollars, to-day, in order that my daughter also 
might learn to WRITE FASHIONABLY. 





HEAVEN AND EARTH. 





BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 





Have the troubles of this life, 
Bereft thy soul of rest? 

Doth thy spirit grieve in longing 
For the regions of the blest? 

Oh, thy tenement of clay 
Is not so vile as thou’dst believe, 

And life hath many pleasures, 
Which the world cannot perceive. 
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God hath reserved within thy breast, 
A place wherein to dwell, 

And where He makes his residence, 
The charms of Heav’n excel. 

Then give thy heart to Him, 
And ever holy be; 

And Heaven with its blessedness 
And joy will come to th.e! 





FOR MUSIC. 





BY HENRY SYMMES,. 





Go, go! thou must leave me: 
I would thou wert gone: 
I never can love thee 
As once I have done. 
Take, take this love token 
I valued before, 
For proofs of vows broken 
I value no more! 








The gay, flattering crowd 
Shall win thy young heart, 
By proclaiming aloud, 
Oh, not what thou art! 
Go, seek them, and leave me, 
Thou cold-hearted one; 
They never can love thee 
As once I have done! 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Ir is part of the purpose of this Magazine, as 
our readers well know, to discuss all matters 
pertaining to the sex, whether useful or orna- 
mental. We cannot, therefore, pass by a work 
which has lately appeared, from the press of 
Putnam, entitled, ‘‘The Laws of Life, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Physical Education of 
Girls,” especially as the author is a woman, and 
one of those who have, in pursuance with the 
advancing spirit of the age, studied medicine for 
the purpose of practising among females. 

The volume contains the substance of a series 
of lectures, delivered by the author, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, to a class of the most intelligent 
and refined ladies of New York. The great 
object of the work is to inculcate the necessity 
of. physical, as well as intellectual and moral 
culture. The author’s ideal of what woman 
should be, and would be under proper education, 
is an exalted one, and must commend itself to 
every candid mind. For Mrs. Blackwell, while 
she contends for proper physical training, does 
not forget that inner spiritual culture, without 
which the most healthy and beautiful woman is 
but a Cleopatra or Aspasia. The great truth of 
the double nature of the human being is kept 
continually before the reader. 

Like every other correct observer, however, 
Mrs. Blackwell pronounces the evil of modern 
civilization to be, especially as regards woman, 
a low condition of physical health. She contrasts 
the females of former ages with those of the 
present, and says truly that ‘‘the breakfast feats 
of Good Queen Bess and her maids, on rounds of 
beef and mugs of ale, seem incredible in our poor 
dyspeptic days.”” She mentions the well-attested 
fact of the comparative case of child-birth among 
races of healthy women. She dilates, in power- 
ful terms, on the alarming increase of nervous 
disorders. And, especially, she calls attention 
to the fact that all these evils are perpetuated, 
in the very nature of things, so that each suc- 
cessive generation must be inferior to the pre- 
ceding, unless means can be found to avert the 
deterioration, and restore the bodily well-being 
of the sex. Hence she confines herself exclu- 
sively to considering the physical education of 





* The Laws of Life, with Special Reference to the 
Physical Education of Girls. By Elizabeth Black- 
well, M.D. 1 vol. 180 pp. New York: George P. 
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girls. This purpose is thus stated at the close 
of her introductory chapter. 


**My object in the present course, is to call 
your attention to the importance of this subject 
—the physical education of the young—and to 
urge upon you the means by which our present 
degeneracy may be checked, and a steady pro- 
gress made in the improvement of the condition 
of the race. To do this, I shall, in the first place, 
point out the great principles which govern ex- 
istence, and according to which the material life 
of our bodies is carried on. I shall show the 
way in which these wonderful bodies of ours 
grow, and what they require for perfect growth. 
I shall indicate what nature has to do, and what 
we have to do in the grand work of growth—and 
by an examination of our present habits of life, 
I shall search out the causes of evil—the way in 
which we defeat the designs of nature, and pro- 
duce our present condition of suffering. In the 
course of my remarks, I shall notice some of the 
important functions of our economy, and state 
the conditions of their normal action, dwelling 
on such points of physiology and hygiene as bear 
directly upon our subject. And lastly, I shall 
consider what changes we may accomplish in the 
arrangements of practical life, by means of which 
the truth we have gained may become a living 
fact, moulding our lives for good. And I trust 
that our efforts may have the influence of all 
earnest endeavor, in hastening that grand future 
when man shall attain to the harmonious action 
of all his powers, and bear once more the image 
of the Creator!” 


The great principles which govern existence, 
Mrs. Blackwell declares are threefold:—the ne- 
cessity of exercise, that such exercise has a proper 
order, and that there must be for healthy develop- 
ment, a balance of exercise. The necessity of 
exercise no one will dispute. What she means by 
the order of exercise is indicated, in a measure, 
by the fact that such exercise as is suitable for 
an infant, whose muscles have not hardened, is 
not suitable for an adult; and she would wisely 
push this analogy throughout our every day con- 
duct, and thus secure, for all times, the proper 
exercise; giving, during the first twenty years of 
life, the largest attention to exercise of the body, 
and afterward to that of the mind, and always, 
whatever the period, apportioning that which 
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was fit to the season and occasion. Under the 
phrase, balance of exercise, she seeks to convey 
the important truth that, at no epoch of human 
life, should we attempt to separate body and soul, 
but that both should be cultivated together, and 
the wants of the whole nature be satisfied: a 
self-evident proposition, it might be thought, 
yet one that is continually violated, as we may 
observe in the one-sided women and men about 
us, some with large brains and sickly bodies, 
others with vigorous health but small intellects, 
some with brilliant mental yet low moral quali- 
ties, and only a few, alas! how few, with equally 
balanced bodies, minds, hearts and souls. Most 
eloquently does she speak of that class of these 
one-sided beings, who live aimless lives, and do 
nothing. 


‘¢We would now speak of the aimless existence— 
that strange anomaly in creation, a human being 
with nothing to do. Most miserable, worthy of 
most profound pity, is such a being. The most 
insignificant object in nature becomes a source 
of. envy; the birds warble on every spray, in 
ecstasy of joy; the tiny flower, hidden from all 
eyes, sends forth its fragrance of full happiness; 
the mountain stream dashes along with a sparkle 
and murmur of pure delight. The object of their 
creation is accomplished, and their life gushes 
forth in harmonic work. Oh, plant! oh! stream! 
worthy of admiration, of worship, to the wretched 
idler! Here are powers ye never dreamed of, 
faculties divine, eternal; a head to think, but 
nothing to concentrate the thoughts; a heart to 
love, but no object to bathe with the living tide 
of affection; a hand to do, but no work to be done; 
talents unexercised, capacities undeveloped; a 
human life thrown away, wasted as water poured 
forth in the desert. Oh, birds and flowers, ye 
are gods to such a mockery of life! Who can 
describe the fearful void of such an existence, 
the yearning for an object, the self-reproach for 
wasted powers, the weariness of daily life, the 
loathing of pleasure, of frivolity, and the fearful 
consciousness of deadening life—of a spiritual 
paralysis, which hinders all response to human 
interests—when enthusiasm ceases to arouse, and 
noble deeds no longer call forth the tear of joy— 
when the world becomes a blank, humanity a 
far-off sound, and no life is left but the heavy, 
benumbing weight of personal helplessness and 
desolation. 

**Oh! happier far is the toiling drudge who 
coins body and soul into the few poor shillings 
that can only keep his family in a long starva- 
tion; he has.a hope unceasingly to light him, a 
duty to perform, a spark of love within that can- 
not die; and wretched, weary, unhuman as his 
life may. be, it is of royal worth—it is separated 
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by the immeasurable distance of life and death 
from the poor, perhaps pampered wretch, who is 
cursed by having no work to do. 

“Noble work! Welcome struggle, suffering, 
torture, if that be our path—it is bliss, it is 
angels’ food, if so we may accomplish our destiny 
— if so we may fulfil a divine use!” 


Mrs. Blackwell next proceeds to discuss the 
laws of organic life, or those by which we simply 
exist; and, under this head, she furnishes various 
excellent hints in regard to the management of 
infants. She next proceeds to what she calls the 
related life, which she explains thus: we quote 
her own language, for it would be impossible to 
state the idea more tersely. 


“The true life of man, the life of the soul, only 
proves itself by its manifestations, by speech, ex- 
pressed thought, by action, by social and national 
relations, and all those various forms of incar- 
nated soul which we call art, science, religion. 
All this external life is simply the relation of the 
inner life, the soul, to man, to nature, to God, 
and the only way in which this inner life can so 
express itself, is by employing the body as a 
medium. But if we could take from man the 
power of speech and movement, the electric 
glance of the eye, the language of touch—could 
we even paralyze the greater portion of the 
brain, and thus deprive him of every possible 
method of displaying the life of the soul, the 
individual would still live on, the stomach would 
continue to digest, the liver would still carry on 
its complicated processes of vital chemistry, the 
lungs would breathe in the purifying air, the 
heart would distribute fresh blood to every part 
of the body, and the warm living tint of the skin 
would indicate the continued existence of organic 
bodily health. 

«‘Here, then, we have at once a broad distino- 
tion between the organic life of the body, which 
is self-supporting and independent of individual 
will, and the reluted life of the body, which is the 
necessary instrument of the mind, directly under 
its control, and capable of immense development. 
The organic life has a fixed type of its own, we 
cannot educate it, each organ has its special 
peculiar use, to which any action of ours would 
be an impertinent interference, but the related 
life has our highest interests as its object, our 
interference is essential to its growth, it is capable 
of a wonderful education. The reason of this 
striking difference is evident from the order of 
movement which we have already observed. The 
lowest and coarsest forms of being always ap- 
pear before the higher. The body is first in the 
order of development, it has to prepare for the 
mind, every function is fully and permanently 
established before the intelligent will make its 
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appearance; the body must therefore necessarily 
have-its own independent laws in:the child, and 
it remains through life independent of the ex- 
periments, the mistakes, and the long-continued 
efforts by which alone man can acquire know- 
ledge—a fixed point, without which we could 
make no exertion; a broad, firm foundation stone, 
on which we may build the beautiful edifice of a 
noble life. 

“By the organic or involuntary life of the 
body, we mean the active life of those parts of 
our material frame-work which would be neces- 
sary to keep the body alive if we had no souls; 
thus the action of the heart, lungs, stomach, skin, 
&c , belongs to the organic life, while by the re- 
lated or voluntary life we indicate those parts of 
our physical organization which are the direct 
instruments of our intelligent will, the brain, 
senses, and muscular system.” 


To exhibit this related life properly in connec- 
tion with the physical education of girls, Mrs. 
Blackwell discusses the muscles, the organs of 
sense, and the brain, and shows how each should 
be treated by a judicious parent, or teacher. She 
points out how muscular exercise aids the circu- 
lation of the blood, keeps every part of the system 
into working order, promotes animal heat and 
electricity, assists the healthy action of the ner- 
vous system, and, in a word, maintains the tone 
of the whole body. This is the great object to 
be studied in educating the child. We must 
give Mrs. Blackwell’s remarks, at some length, 
in order to do justice to her. 


‘«We need muscles that are strong and prompt 
to do our will, that can run and walk in doors 
and out of doors, and convey us from place to 
place, as duty or pleasure calls us, not only 
without fatigue, but with the feeling of cheerful 
energy; we need strong arms that can cradle a 
healthy child, and toss it crowing in the air, and 
backs that will not break under the burden of 
household cares, a frame that is not exhausted 
and weakened by the round of daily duties. 
We want faces that can smile and light up with } 
every noble sentiment, and not be rigidly set to 
vacancy, or wrinkled by care, faces that will } 
greet the stranger with a welcome that he can } 
feel; that will show to the loved ones the rich } 
affections of the heart; that can lighten with in- } 
dignation, or glow with honest approbation: we} 
need faces that know how to move and express 
true feelings, instead of remaining like an icy 
barrier, through which the warm feelings of the 
heart strive in vain to break. We need developed 
muscles that shall make the human body really 
a divine image, a perfect form rendering all dress } 
gracefal, and not requiring to be patched and | 
filled up and weighed down with clumsy con- ' 











trivances for hiding its deformities. Bodies that 
can move in dignity, in grace, in airy lightness, 
or conscious strength, bodies erect and firm, ener- 
getic and active—bodies that are truly sovereign 
in their presence, the expressions of a sovereign 
nature. Such are the bodies that we need, prompt 
to do and to feel, truly our own. And such nature 
intends us to have. In order to give us so perfect 
and beautiful an instrument, the muscular frame 
was constructec, so rich in every way, 80 obedient 
to the mind. Exercise, then, the means by which 
the muscular system may be developed, assumes 
its true position, as of primary importance during 
the period of youth. It is the grand necessity 
which everything else should aid.” 


After stating that, in the earliest years of life, 
the child may be left to itself for exercise, and 
only requires watching, so that it may not injure 
itself, she proceeds thus: 


‘*But the child grows on. ,With the period of 
second dentition the mind has assumed a dif- 
ferent character. The irrational pursuits of early 
childhood no longer attract—it is impossible to 
absorb the attention for hours with the position 
of a few sticks and pebbles, or the manufacture 
of dirt pies. Exercise must now have a meaning, 
an object; it must be rational exercise in order 
to attract, and a book will be far more inviting 
than a game of play, if there is no mind in the 
game. The instincts of the body are no longer 
imperative as with the infant; they are not the 
same trustworthy guides. The child has now 
been for a long time under the influence of social 
habits moulded to the wants of adult life, and 
nature no longer speaks through it, in the same 
clear voice; the intelligent will is awaking, and 
the demands of the body are henceforth made in 
an humbler tone. But does exercise really be- 
come less important to the well-being of the child 
at this age? Most emphatically not! Every part 
of the body is in active growth, and exercise is 
essential to the perfect nutrition of active growth. 
The bones have not attained their due solidity, 
they will yield to the pressure of long continued 
or constrained position; the textures are soft and 
incomplete; the muscular system is growing, not 
grown, and demands imperatively its condition of 
growth—exercise. The nervous system is so ex- 
tremely susceptible, that muscular exercise is 
absolutely needed, to balance its activity, and 
save it from morbid irritability; and the most 
important physical changes are preparing in the 
system, the crowning work of the body, whose 
effects are of vital consequence to the well-being 
of adult life—the age of puberty, viz:—which 
demands the most favorable material conditions, 
that it may be accomplished in that slow and 
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complete manner, which can only be the result 
of perfect muscular development. 

**Most evidently then the freest and fullest 
exercise is required, until the period of puberty 
is fully established and its functions consoli- 
dated. It is only then when the bodily growth 
is healthily completed, that the physical disci- 
pline may relax, that our object may change, or 
rather receive its completion in the full develop- 
ment of the mind. Until that period of perfected 
physical growth is reached, all neglect is dan- 
gerous; the evils to which I have alluded, will 
inevitably arise, and imperfection or disease 
through the whole of life will be the result. 

‘Our special duties to the muscular system 
commence, when the earliest childhood is past; 
it is then that our intelligence is absolutely 
needed, to make physical exercise intellectual, 
and thus suit it to the wants of the growing 
‘child, and it is at this period that we may be 
said for the first time, truly, to educate the body. 
We have to provide the object, as well as the 
method of obtaining it. This object is the exer- 
cise of the mind through the body; it is the 
expression of ideas by means of the muscles: 
spiritualized physical exercise is the demand of 
this second stage of youthful life. 

‘‘The method by which this object may be 
attained is, first, the subjection of the muscular 
system to the supremacy of the will, by obtaining 
a perfect control over all the muscles of our body, 
and a knowledge of the combinations of which 
they are capable; second, the application of the 
power so obtained to the overcoming passive 
resistances, as in climbing, running, throwing, 
&c.; to the overcoming active resistances, as in 
fencing, wrestling, &o.; to the expression of sen- 
timent, as in pantomime and national dances; 
and to special adaptations of the muscles, as to 
the eye in archery, to the ear in singing, to the 
touch in swimming. But it is not my purpose 
here to enlarge upon this subject.” 
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Mrs. Blackwell’s remarks on the next branch 
of her subject are few, for which she gives two 
reasons. The first is that the senses have not 
the same powerful influence on the material health 
as have the muscles. The other reason is that 
the present means of educating the senses are 
very limited, and that where little is certainly 
known, it is best always to wait for experience. 
This is true, however, only to a certain extent. 
More attention might be devoted to this subject, 
we grant; but still we do not think Mrs. Black- 
well has done it that justice which she might. 
Through the medium of the fine arts, cleanly 
homes, tasteful attire, the study of Nature, and 
other similar means the senses can be cultivated 
far more than they are, and with a certainty of 
adding to our happiness. It is, perhaps, a fault 
of American life that the senses, as distinguished 
from the purely intellectual faculties, receive too 
little culture. There is a common, but mistaken 
notion, that the senses are something base and 
low, which it is well to ignore, and which are 
never called into exercise without impropriety ; 
and hence not only are we less of a musical 
people than most Southern races, and have less 
taste—but we also have less physical beauty, and 
appreciate life itself with less zest. Perhaps 
even the lazzaroni of Naples are happier than the 
richest and most intellectual Americans; and, if 
so, it is almost entirely because they cultivate 
the senses more. 

The final branch of her subject, the brain, is 
discussed at considerable length. No less than 
two chapters are devoted to this alone. Many 
excellent suggestions are made in relation to the 
intellectual training of girls, and much severe, but 
deserved censure passed on systems of fashion- 
able education. It would give us pleasure, if 
we had space, to present our readers with some 
of these remarks. But our article has already 
reached the limits proper for one of this class. 
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BY I. WABNER. 





Autumn comes across the hill-top, 
Down into the quiet dale; 

And the warm air mourns its coming, 
With a melancholy wail. 


Dry the yellow leaves are rustling, 
Underneath my wandering feet; 

And the woodland paths have vanished, 
Which in Summer time they beat. 


All the flowers in the meadow 
Stately blooming sweet and fair, 





I have hunted until weary, 
But I cannot find them there. 


Oh! a plaintive sadness lingers 
On the air and in the wood, 

But ’tis sweeter far than gladness, 
For its memories are good. 


And I sorrow as I wander 
In the yellow dying day, 

That its brightness e’er should perish, 

Or ite sunlight pass away. 
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Marerrats.—No. 16 French Cotton Canvas, 15 
inches wide, by 26 long: 4 ozs. of Claret Berlin 
wool: 1 hank of large steel beads, 4 ozs. of chalk 
white, 4 ozs. of turquoise blue, and 2 ozs. of black; 
all these beads are of a size considerably larger 
than seed beads. 

The pattern is formed entirely in beads. It 
consists of wide and narrow stripes alternately ; 
the former contains an elegant pair, bending first 
to the left and then to the right, the ground being 
filled in entirely with Berlin wool. The narrow 
stripes consist of beads only. 

Those who select the materials for themselves, 
must be particularly careful so to assort the can- 
vas with the beads, that each one of the latter 
may just cover two threads of canvas in each 
direction, equivalent to-a cross stitch. If the 
canvas be too fine, the beads will look crowded, 
and the effect will be spoilt; if it be coarser than 
it ought to be, they will not cover the threads. 

Divide the canvas in-half, for the two sides of 
the bag, and herringbone all the.edges of each. 

For:the narrow stripe, being the border, up the 
sides, beginning. at.the lowest left-hand corner. 





CARRIAGE-BAG IN BERLIN WOOL. 


DEFOUR. 


KER BRABERERBRABDELABRA DEALER EES ES 
ee ee ee ee 


Vi atl et i Me Mae Ml ae i ee ei 


1st row.—One blue, one black, two white, two 
blue. 

2nd row.—One blue, two black, one white, two 
blue. 

8rd row.—Two blue, two black, two blue. 

4th row.—Two blue, one white, two black, one 
blue. 

5th row.—Two blue, two white, one black, one 
blue. Repeat these five rows up the sides and 
between every two broad stripes. 

Broap Strire.—lst row.—Wool only, twenty- 
three cross stitches. 

2nd row.—Eleven wool, one blue, eleven wool. 

8rd row.—Eight wool, one blue, one wool, 
three blue, one wool, one blue, eight wool. 

4th row.—Seven wool, four blue, one black, 
four blue, seven. wool. 

5th row.—Four wool, four blue, one white, one 
blue, three black, one blue, one white, four blue, 
four wool. 

6th row.—Four wool, one blue, two black, one 
blue, two white, one blue, one black, one blue, two 
white, one blue, two black, one blue, four wool. 

7th row.—Four wool, one blue, two black, one 
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blue, three white, one blue, three white, one blue, 
two black, one blue, four wool. 

8th row.—Four wool, four blue, three white, 
one blue, three white, four blue, four wool. 

9th row.—Two wool, two blue, four white, one 
blue, five white, one blue, four white, two blue, 
two wool. 

10th row.—Three wool, two blue, four white, 
one blue, one white, one steel, one white, one 
blue, four white, two blue, three wool. 

11th row.—Two wool, two blue, one black, one 
blue, four white, three steel, four white, one blue, 
one black, two blue, two wool. 

12th row.—One wool, two blue, three black, 
two blue, one white, five steel, one white, two 
blue, three black, two blue, one wool. 

13th row.—Like eleventh. 

14th row.—Like tenth. 

15th row.—Like ninth. 

16th row.—Like eighth. 

17th row.—Four wool, one blue, two black, one 
blue, three white, one blue, three white, one blue, 
two black, three blue, two wool. 

18th row.—Four wool, one blue, two black, 
one blue, two white, one blue, one black, one 
blue, two white, one blue, two black, one blue, 
one white, two blue, one wool. 

19th row.—Four wool, four blue, one white, 
two blue, one black, two blue, one white, four 
blue, two white, one blue, one wool. 

20th row.—Six wool, five blue, one black, one 
white, five blue, three white, one blue, one wool. 

21st row.—Six wool, one blue, one white, two 
blue, two white, one black, eight white, one blue, 
one wool. 

22nd row.—Six wool, one blue, five white, one 
black, seven white, two blue, one wool. 

28rd row.—Six wool, one blue, five white, two 
black, five white, three blue, one wool. 

24th row.—Six wool, one blue, four white, two 
blue, two black, six white, one blue, one wool, 

25th row.—Six wool, two blue, two white, two 
blue, two white, one black, one blue, four white, 
two blue, one wool. 

26th row.—Seven wool, four blue, three white, 





one black, seven blue, one wool. 


27th row.—Nine wool, one blue, four white, one 
black, one white, four blue, three wool. 

28th row.—Three wool, three blue, three wool, 
one blue, three white, one blue, one black, four 
white, two blue, two wool. 

29th row.—Two wool, two blue, one white, one 
blue, two wool, two blue, two white, two blue, one 
black, five white, one blue, two wool. 

80th row.—T wo wool, one blue, one white, two 
blue, three wool, four blue, one white, one black, 
one blue, four white, one blue, two wool. 

81st row.—Two wool, one blue, one white, one 
blue, four wool, three blue, two white, one black, 
two blue, two white, two blue, two wool. 

82nd row.—Two wool, one blue, one white, two 
blue, three white, one blue, three white, one black, 
two white, four blue, three wool. 

83rd row.—Two wool, one blue, two white, five 
blue, two white, one blue, one black, three white, 
one blue, five wool. 

84th row.—Two wool, two blue, five white, 
three blue, one black, one blue, three white, one 
blue, five wool. 

35th row.—Three wool, one blue, six white, 
two black, one white, one blue, two white, two 
blue, five wool. 

86th row.—Three wool, two blue, four white, 
one blue, three white, four blue, six wool. 

87th row.—Four wool, six blue, three white, 
one blue, nine wool. 

88th row.—Nine wool, five blue, nine wool. 

For the next pine, work from the first to the 
sixteenth row (inclusive of both) exactly like 
those already given; the remaining rows must 
be worked backward, beginning at the end of 
each, and working to the commencement. 

The third pine is worked like the first. 

When both sides are done, the bag should 
either be mounted at a carpet-bag manufac- 
turer’s or by the worker. The sides are usually 
of leather. We have given a size which we think 
generally useful; but it may be made larger or 
smaller according to fancy. Done on fine can- 
vas, with seed beads, it is very pretty for a hand 
reticule. 





THE BUTTERFLY’S DEATH. 


BY HORACE JOHNSON. 


A surrTerrty lit on a lady’s lip, 

To seek for the flow’r whence the odor came 
That had drawn it thither, wishing to sip 

The nectar that Love exhaled from his flame. 


It trembled in ecstasy’s ardent thrill, ‘ 


< 


That no fear of danger was felt, until 
A sigh of despair brought the chill of death. 


No roffle was seen on its azure plume, 
But the blight of the lady’s love was there; 
And the butterflies dread the strange perfume, 


Such bliss was the warmth of the lady’s breath, ‘ Tl at, burdened with bliss, may create despair. 





EDITORS 
EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 


Repuction oF Postags.—We congratulate our 
readers, and the public generally, on the new Post- 
Office Law, by which the postage has been so mate- 
rially reduced, that hereafter the legal charge on 
ordinary numbers of this Magazine, like the present, 
will be only half a cent. On double numbers, which 
we occasionally give, and which are double numbers, 
it should be remembered in plates as well as in pages 
—for no other Magazine ever gives double numbers 
of that kind—the postage will, of course, be heavier: 
But the ordinary charge cannot legally exceed half 
a cent, where you pay quarterly in advance: and we 
advise you, to save trouble, to pay for the entire year 
ahead. The postage for this periodical, double num- 
bers and all, for 1853, will not exceed eight or ten 
cents. Remember that, lady-fair! For about a dollar 
and thirty-one cents, all told, you can procure for 
the ensuing year, the most elegantly embellished 
and most readable of the monthlies: the only one 
that will give colored fashions, or that can be relied 
on, at all, in matters of taste, or novelty in dress. 
Who will not subscribe under these circumstances? 
If we do not have a hundred thousand patrons, before 
the first of March, 1853, and you, fair reader, with 
all your friends, among the number, we shall con- 
clude that it is scarcely worth while to publish an 
original, elegant and lively Magazine, or to have the 
postage at half a cent a number. 


Now For Civuss.—You cannot begin too early to 
get up clubs for 1853. Are you the only subscriber 
at your post-office? Procure two others, and get 
your copy for $1,66, or seven others, and obtain it 
for $1,25. Is there a club already in your place? 
Double it for next year, if for no other reason, at 
least to patronize the only original Magazine left. 
We promise you twice the worth of your money, 
once in plates, and again in first-rate American 
stories. Remit early. Your names will be faith- 
fully entered, and the January number sent as soon 
as it is out, which will be by the first of December. 
Remember that this Magazine has been ten years in 
existence, has always faithfully fulfilled its pledges, 
and that it is perfectly safe to send money to it, 
which cannot be said of the new mushroom affairs 
of the day. 


Cotorep Fasuion Puiates.—We give our sub- 
seribers, this month, a fashion plate like those 
usually published by our cotempararies, only our 
styles are the very latest. Who would not prefer 
an exquisitely engraved and colored plate such as 
we published last month? Our friends will, here- 
after, be better able to appreciate how superior our 
fashions are to others. As we have not wished, 
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however, to save money off our friends, we have 
inserted an extra plate, besides extra pages. Next 


month we shall again publish a superb steel fashion 
plate colored a la mode. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Philosophers and Actresses. By Arsene Houssaye. 
2 vole. New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.— 
Whoever has read that most fascinating of all fas- 
cinating works, “Men and Women of the Eighteenth 
Century,” will lose no time in procuring these cém- 
panion volumes by the same author. The work 
sparkles with wit, yet is full of poetical feeling, a 
rare combination of qualities, but one most success- 
fully effected in the present instance. No book 
equally agreeable has ever been written on the same 
subject. The biographies here collected have been 
winnowed, in fact, from whole libraries of memoirs. 
But the volumes have a merit higher than even this. 
They present a picture of France, in the Eighteenth 
Century, as truthful as it is brilliant, and which no 
reflecting mind can contemplate without compre- 
hending, more thoroughly than ever before, the 
horrors of the Revolution, which, in 1793, put an 
end to that gilded comedy of real life, known as the 
old regime. Houssaye has, in truth, recalled the 
Regency and the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, with 
a vividness that is appalling. In reading his pages, 
we feel that, notwithstanding the outward beauty of 
the age he depicts, the poison lurks beneath: under 
the flowers we hear the rattle of the deadly snake. 
Mr. Redfield has issued the volumes, we are glad 
to see, in a style commensurate with their merits. 
Two exquisitely engraved portraits of Voltaire and 
Madame Parabere adorn the title-pages. 

Heroic Women of History. By Henry C. Watson, 
1 vol. Philada: J. & J. L. Gihon.—In this large 
and elegantly printed octavo, we have one of the 
handsomest as well as most agreeable and usefal 
books of the season. The principal examples of 
female courage, disinterestedness, and self-sacrifice, 
which history has afforded, have been collected with 
industry and set forth with eloquence, so that the 
volume is, as it were, a monument of the heroic 
virtues of woman in all.times. A work equally fas- 
cinating, even in fiction, it would be impossible to 
find. Here we may read how Joan of Arc saved 
France, how Marie Stewart died, how the Quakeress 
Dyre endured martyrdom uncomplainingly, and how 
others, less known, bore the greatest trials meekly, 
or shed their blood to give testimony to the truth. 
Every lady in the land should have the work. We 
could not recommend a more suitable gift for the 
approaching holiday season, for the book is both 
beautifully bound and handsomely illustrated. 
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Mary Seaham. By Mre. Grey. 1 vol. T. B. 
Peterson.—Mre. Grey has attained the foremost rank 
in that list of distinguished female novelists, who 
have so conspicuously stamped the impress of their 
genius upon the literature of the nineteenth century. 
This last production of the gifted authoress is un- 
questionably one of the best, if not the best of her 
efforts. It is marked with all that delicate percep- 
tion of the varied phases of woman’s character, in 
which Mrs. Grey so eminently excels in depicting 
and laying bare. The struggles of the heroine, in 
loving not wisely, yet too well; and the gradual yet 
natural transfer of her affections to a nobler object; 
are all colored with that rare tact and fidelity of 
narration, which only the most consummate know- 
ledge of a woman’s heart could have achieved. The 
general tone of this novel is of a higher cast than 
many of the previous productions of this lady’s pen. 
There is a thrilling intensity in many of the inci- 
dents, a bolder development of individual character, 
and a more artistic handling of her subject, which 
in our estimation places Mary Seaham as indispu- 
tably the most powerfully written novel Mrs. Grey 
has hitherto produced. 


Library Edition of the Waverly Novels, Vols. 
VIL, Villand IX. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co.— 
The novels of Scott need not be interdicted, even to 
the youngest persons. They give no false views of 
life, and are full of genius. In truth if every family 
would keep a set of Scott’s novels in the house, so 
that the children might freely read them, it would 
prevent the secret perusal of much vile trasn. The 
imagination, especially in youth, craves food, and 
will not be denied; and if good reading of this cha- 
racter is not at hand, bad may supply its place. We 
repeat what we said last month, that of the many 
editions of Scott now competing for public favor, 
this is the only one that we can honestly commend; 
for it is the sole one printed in type sufficiently 
large, yet in volumes convenient for reading. The 
twenty-eight romances are to be published in twenty- 
five volumes, of nearly uniform size, handsomely 
bound, and illustrated with elegant embellishments. 
When completed they will form the most beautiful 
library edition ever issued on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. T. B. Peterson is the Philadelphia agent of the 
work, 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. With Numer- 
ous Illustrations, 1 vol. Philada: J. & J. L. Gihon.— 
This is altogether the best popular edition of the 
famous “Thousand and One Nights’ which has yet 
appeared in the United States. Costlier ones have 
been published, indeed, but none superior in the 
elements of lasting success. The volume contains 
over five hundred pages, closely, yet neatly printed; 
and is profusely embellished, and bound with greav 
taste. 


Chambers’ Life and Works of Burns, Vol. III. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This volume fully 
sustains our former commendations of the work, as 
being altogether the best biography of Burns ever 
published, or that probably ever will be published. 





Hagar. A Story of To-Day. By Alice Carey. 
1 vol. New York: Redfield.—We always receive 
Redfield’s books with pleasure, they are so fasti- 
diously got up by the publisher. The present 
volume charms one by its niceties of printing and 
binding, for instance, before one has read a word. 
To sit down, with such a book in hand, is, in 
fact, a positive pleasure. Nor does the perusal of 
“Hagar” alter one’s opinion, Without being par- 
ticularly artistic, or without leaving any decidedly 
happy results behind it, this fiction is yet one of 
power, and remarkable for its subtle delineation of 
character. Among the rising authors of the land, 
Miss Carey holds a prominent place, which, if we 
mistake not, will become even more commanding, 
as study and practice mature her genius. Writing 
from the great West, too, where all is so fresh, she 
deserves, more perhaps than any cotemporary, the 
encouragement of the public, and especially of her 
sex. 


New Book of Cookery. By Mre. Sarah J. Hale. 
1 vol, New York: H, Long & Brother.—Mrs. Hale, 
it has often been said, never undertakes anything 
which she does not do well; and the present volume 
affords a fresh example of the truth of this remark, 
Of the many excellent books on Cookery which have 
come before us, whether editorially or otherwise, we 
are inclined to think this the best. It is not only 
fitted for the epicure’s kitchen, but is admirable in a 
small family. We had marked several new receipts, 
which we intended to copy as specimens of the book, 
but find that our space compels us, for the present at 
least, to omit them. Meantime we advise every 
housewife, and we hope all our fair readers are such, 
in theoretical knowledge at least, to purchase the 
treatise without delay. It is published in quite a 
neat style by the Messrs. Long. 


Scenes at Home. By Mrs, Anna Bache. 1 vol. 
Philada: J. & J. L. Gihon.—Under a pleasant 
story of the adventures of a fire-screen, Mrs. Bache 
teaches, in this volume, lessons of practical wisdom, 
to which every young lady would do well to take 
heed. The book is a most charming one, and, when 
once taken up, will not be laid aside till its reading 
is finished. The publishers have issued it in a neat 
style, and with several pretty illustrations. 


The Personal Adventures of “Our Correspondent” 
in Italy. By M. B. Honan. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a racy book, written 
by the Italian correspondent of the London Times, 
during the eventful year 1848. It has been well 
characterized as a gay, rollicking description of poli- 
tical, military and social scenes, full of wit, and sure 
always to raise a laugh. It is not a reprint of letters, 
as has been said. 


The School for Fathers, By T. Gwynne. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—An excellent story, 
in which the folly of attempting to place a son ina 
sphere for which he is unfitted, is forcibly pointed 
out. We must say that a novel, without an instruc- 
tive moral of some kind, appears to us a sad misap- 
plication of talents. 
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Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion. 1lvol. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—The American public is 
really indebted to the Messrs. Harpers for so con- 
venient an edition of this great work. Nobody can 
remain a skeptic, after perusing this book, unless 
his mind is utterly deficient in candor and compre- 
hensiveness. It ought to be placed in the hands 
of every young person as soon as he or she is old 
enough. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fie. .—CarriaGe OR Promenade CostumE.— 
Dress of rich brown gros de Naples; the skirt made 
perfectly plain. Cloak of black velvet, trimmed with 
a broad row of sable at the bottom. The mantle has 
a cape, the front part of which covers the arm-hole, 
forming at once a substitute for a sleeve, and pro- 
ducing the appearance of a double mantle. The 
cape is edged with a row of sable, about half the 
breadth of that which trims the bottom of the mantle. 
The fronts are edged with sable, which widens toward 
the throat, and at the back of the neck is shaped like 
a victorine. A small sable muff. A drawn bonnet 
of brown satin, lined with pink satin in drawings. 
Under trimming of small pink flowers. On one side 
a brown ostrich feather twisted spirally. 

Fie. u.—Carriace Dress or Pomona GREEN 
Satin, the skirt very full and long. The front of 
the skirt is ornamented by two rows of lozenge 
trimming formed of green velvet, the lozenges gra- 
duating in width from the waist to the bottom of 
the skirt. Each of these velvet lozenges is edged 
round with narrow black lace. Up the front of the 
corsage there is a single row of velvet trimming, 
the same as that on the skirt. The sleeves, which 
are demi-long, and of very moderate width, are 
ornamented on the inside of the arm with lozenge 
trimming. The under-sleeves are trimmed with two 
rows of Brussels lace. Drawn bonnet of white satin, 

_® fronce of white satin round the edge of 

front, and continued along the bavolet at the 
back. The under-trimming of the bonnet consists 
of bouquets of scarlet geranium blossoms, made in 
velvet. On one side a white ostrich feather. A cloak 
of jhafoon colored velvet, trimmed with ermine, and 
lined with white quilted satin. 

GeweraL Rewarxs.—The straight corsage is now 
universally worn by the best dressed people, in place 
of the pointed corsage, which was so long the fashion. 
The greatest change, however, which has taken place 
is in the sleeves. The tendency to modification is 
decidedly observable in sleeves of lace or needlework, 
those, in short, which rank in the category of lingerie. 
The reign of pagoda sleeves seems to be drawing to 
a close. They have become a general fashion, and 
all general fashions approach more or less to the 
vulgar and common. One of our principal dress- 
makers has introduced a very pretty style of sleeves 
for silk dresses. They have two seams, one on the 
inside and the other on the outside of the arm, and 
in general effect they are not very unlike the tight 
sleeves worn some years ago. They are not, how- 





ever, cut exactly in the same manner. They have 
a seam in the inside of the arm, shaped so as to 
obviate folds at the bend; but the outside seam ex- 
tends only from the elbow downward, so as to follow 
the shape of the lower arm. This sleeve is adapted 
only to dresses of silk, or materials not thin or 
transparent. It should not descend to the wrist, but 
only about two-thirds down the lower arm, thereby 
affording room for an under-sleeve, consisting of a 
puff of muslin or net, fastened at the wrist by a band. 
A sleeve of the form here described is frequently 
worn under pagodas, when it is wished to cover the 
arm. 

Anoruer form of under-sleeves consists of a single 
puff of the usual width. The wristband, which is 
about three inches wide, is trimmed with two rows 
of needlework or lace, falling downward. This style 
of sleeve is worn under wide sleeves. 

Bor there is no doubt that for out door dresses, as 
the autumn advances, a close kind of sleeve will be 
found desirable, for the arm is readily sensible to the 
effects of either cold or heat. Many silk dresses 
have lately been made with sleeves nearly as close 
at the lower arm as from the shoulder to the elbow. 
These sleeves are just sufficiently short to show a 
small white under-sleeve. It may be mentioned that 
even when the sleeves are not diminished in width, 
the under-sleeves are much less full than those 
hitherto worn. Other sleeves resemble those worn 
by our grandmothers—that is, tight to a little below 
the bend of the elbow, and finishing there with one 
or two ruffles with a heading. 

Taick CoLLaRs AND SLEEVES are also beginning 
to reappear: the latter are generally a la chevaliere ; 
that is to say, with rather deep cuffs, turned back, 
widening at each side, where they meet into a point, 
and fastened by double sleeve buttons in gold or 
enamel. This style goes remarkly well with the 
vest and gilet, and is better suited for the ensuing 
season than the thin muslin and lace sleeves, which 
for summer were so light and cool, and whose open 
shape allowed the air free access. 

Fiounces are, if possible, more worn than ever; 
the single flounce, with a heading, is much in favor, 
and very graceful; it is better suited for young ladies 
than the number of ruffles adopted by the married 
ones, while at the same time it can be worn by ladies 
whose embonpoint renders a more ample trimming 
objectionable. Great care should be taken, however, 
where there is but one flounce, to have it sufficiently 
deep, or it cuts the figure in two. 

BAanps oR FoLps or Morre aro beginning to be 
employed for out door costume. On a dress of grey 
or black silk, moire folds of dark blue or violet have 
a very pretty effect. They are also employed for 
edging flounces, for the basquines of jacket corsages, 
and for the front trimmings of high dresses. 

Boxnets.—It is said that as the season advances 
the bonnets, which now merely perch on the back of 
the head, (that is according to the actual fashion, 
though none of good taste have never adopted the 
extreme) will completely change their form, and be 
worn as round and close as they are now open. The 
bonnet strings are longer and wider than ever. 
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«But what a great big mouth you've got!” 
‘¢ Ah that’s the best, you see: 

The better I can eat you up; 
A dainty bit you’ll be!” 


Alas, for poor Red Riding Hood! 
Her tears and cries were vain; 

She never saw her pleasant home, 
Or parents dear again. 




















